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urely, lovers of Travel must be 


lovers also of... 


FEATURES: In each issue delightful articles on 
birds, fish, mammals, insects, plants, flowers, 
the skies and many other phases of the out- 
doors. The best nature writers, artists and pho- 
tographers combine to make each issue a 
well-written, beautifully illustrated, highly en- 
tertaining book that you will preserve for future 
veference. 

?HOTOGRAPHY: For those who experiment with 
film and focus. This section is designed to point 
out the best methods of making pictures of 
wildlife, flowers, scenery, microscopic life and 
other specialized fields into which the nature 
photographer must venture. 

PICTURE SECTION: This section contains groups of 
pictures selected for their excellence—unusual 
pictures that tell a related nature story of per- 
manent and unique value. 

ASTRONOMY: A popular department, conducted 
by Isabel M. Lewis of the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory, telling what stars to look for and discuss- 
ing fully particular aspects of the heavens. 
Every issue has an easy-to-use sky map. 

BOOK REVIEWS: “Nature in Print’ edited by 
Howard Zahniser, deals with two or three, or 
sometimes more current and outstanding books 
about nature—reviewing them in a literary style 
that has become popular with readers. Other 
worthwhile nature books are also briefly re- 
viewed. 

GARDENING: Wielders of spade and trowel find 
in Nature Magazine frequent garden articles of 
practical value. New developments in the horti- 
cultural field and new ideas for garden lovers 
are reported in text and picture. 

MICROSCOPY: A regular popular feature on the 
use of the microscope and developments in the 
field of microscopy, designed to assist amateur 
users of the microscope. Edited by Dr. Julian 
D. Corrington, well known authority on the 
microscope. 

CONSERVATION: Each issue offers you a fund of 
information on vital conservation issues, affect- 

“ ing our resources in wildlife, forests, soil, water 
and recreational opportunities. ? 

EDUCATIONAL INSERTS: Edited by Dr. E. Laurence 
Palmer, these educational supplements, com- 
piled after much research and study, are valua- 
ble to students, teachers, members of young 
people's outdoor groups and to adult students 
of things in the outdoors, 

SCHOOL PAGE: Suggestions to educators and to 
students in elementary science and nature study 
as to how material in the magazine can be used 
in their work. Prepared by Dr, E. Laurence 
Palmer. 


MAGAZINE 


As Newton—if he had been alive—might well 
have said to Columbus, or Peattie to Byrd, 
“Since you like Travel, you must surely like 
Nature.” 

Anyone who enjoys going to “far-away 
places” —or reading about them—is certain to 
enjoy a full understanding of what he will see 
when he gets there. 

Readers of Travel Magazine invariably love 
Nature Magazine, which is packed full of the 
most fascinating nature stories, photographs, 
articles, reports and reviews that can be 
gathered by and for this great world-wide 
organization of 50,000 nature devotees. 

So — always eager to find new kindred 
spirits — the publishers of Nature, or rather 
the Board of Directors of The American 
Nature Association, have decided that any 
reader of Travel — that is, any member of the 
National Travel Club — is ipso facto eligible 
for membership in the American Nature 
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Nature 


Association. And they have arranged a special 
introductory offer to readers of Travel, which 
will cost less than one elephant or half-a-dozen 
roses. 7 

In fact $2.00 will cover all financial commit- 
ments for eight months. There are many privi- 
leges and amenities for Nature Association 
members besides receiving NATURE MAGA- 
ZINE. The purpose is to stimulate and satisfy 
interest in every phase of Nature and the Out- 
of-Doors, and to advance the practical con- 
servation of the great natural resources of 
America. 

So, waiving formalities, just clip this cou- 
pon, or copy it, and mail it promptly and be- 
come a member. You are sure to like it or of 
course your money will be refunded. 


AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 


AMERICAN NATURE ASSOCIATION 
1214 Sixteenth Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 


| wish to apply for 8 months membership, per your offer te 
lovers of Travel and Nature. 


LJ I enclose $2.00 payment in full, [] or you may bill me 
for same. 


Full Name. ee 


Street and Number. ete 
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FESTIVAL IN BRITA 


Obviously enjoying the fun, these girls 
ride in a flower-strewn carriage during 
the annual Battle of Flowers, held each 
March in Nice on the French Riviera, 


Next month TRAVEL takes you 
on a panoramic tour of the New 
England states for some timely 
suggestions on how to make the 
most of your warm - weather 
vacation. You'll enjoy the 
special edition on 
NEW ENGLAND 
in the 
APRIL ISSUE 


“PICTURE CREDITS 


left to right, top to bottom of page. 
COVER. Photo’ Serge. Paris, from French 
National Tourist Office. 5: ‘European. 6: 
French National Railroads; Philip Gendreau, 
N. Y. 7: Philip Gendreau, N. Y. 8: French 
National Tourist Office; French National 
Railroad; Philip Gendreau, N. Y¥-7.- French 
National Tourist Office. 9: All Philip Gen- 
dreau, N. Y., except bottom left, author. 
10-11: British Information Service. 12: Au- 
thor. 13: All British Information — service 
except bottom, Author. 14: All Author ex- 
cept center, British Information Service. 
15: American Airlines. 16: Author; Mexican 
Government Railways; American Airlines. 
17: All Mexican Government Railways ex- 
cept inset, Author. 19: Author; Desert Sea 
News Bureau. 20: All Author except bot- 
tom right, Desert Sea News Bureau; 21; All 
Author except bottom center, Desert Sea 
News Bureau. 22-23: Sun Valley News Bu- 
reau. 24: Budd Co. 25: Publishers’ Photo 
Service. 26: Peruvian National Tourist Of- 
fice. 27: Government of Nova Scotia. 28-29: 
Author. 30: All Author except bottom, Pho- 
to Schall-Pix. 31: Author. 32: Pan American~ 
World Airways. 33: Yvon, Paris. 34: Elsener 


-& Son; Author. 35: Martha Lipton. 36: Roy 


Pinney. 41: Jeffrey J. Monahan. 42: David. 
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NOW, FOR THE FIRST TIME—A GROWING BOOKSHELF LIBRARY OF 


YOUR DWN 
ravels 


IN HANDSOME, MATCHING, HANDY, 
NEVER-BULGING VOLUMES 


We take pride in offering to members a 
super-album built to fit standard library 
shelves like any other fine books— 
without bulging even when filled. 
Alternate pages are perforated—to 

be torn out as the permanent pages 
are pasted up. The remaining 
stubs make up for thickness of 
pasted-in material, so that the 
book is always a delight to 
handle and use. 


We recommend that for convenience 
and consistency you keep a separate 
volume for each trip or vacation past 
or planned. It is ideal for preserving 
snapshots, postcards, letters-home’, 
maps, folders, menus, clippings and 
other memorabilia that will enable you 
to relive the happy days of travels you 
have made—and to plan new vacations 
so carefully as to derive the utmost 
pleasure and value from every hour. 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES THAT MATCH 


are available so that you can build an ever-expanding quick-reference library. set not 
only of your travels but of all other personal interests as well. In fact, your first 
volume can be the beginning of a complete story of your whole life, beginning with 
childhood and continuing on through the years. Well organized scrapbooks often 
prove invaluable. 


Che NATIONAL 
TRAVEL CLUB 


These handsome volumes are prepared for The National Travel Club by the pub- 
lishers of ‘“Book-Shelf Scrap Books.” By special arrangement, Club Members can 
get larger sizes or additional volumes upon 
the following terms: 


115 W. 45th St., 


Gentlemen: 


New York 20, N. Y. 


OnE NS. Suse Club Price Please send the following albums: 
; ; Many A ptm eee tale! | Ratetrocar a aon Series A @ $2.00 
Series A SYZx9 2002 Nar A ior ee Stu Series B @ 3.00 
Series B 84x11” EIS poll Kleoucratacs a x Series 
Series C 1144x1414” 600) IP Postage, i senc Ae Seuss 


Postage is prepaid in the East. West of the 
Mississippi, postage is 5% extra. On orders 
for two or more books, postage is prepaid §| U *--:::-- 
anywhere in the United States. On orders 
for ten-or more, a special discount of 20% 
is allowed. Owing to possible paper short- 


MR., MRS., MISS 


a 
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THE NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB— 115 West 45th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 


ages, members are asked not to order more 
than are needed for immediate require- 
ments. Send all orders to Club Headquarters. 
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By Richard Kent 


Five Weeks in France by Private Car 


OR YEARS WE HAD PLANNED AND dreamed of a vacation which would 

be custom tailored, without too much -worry about time or expense. 

y wife, Kit, and I had long ago set $2,000 as the budget for the trip 

| France was the place. Now, at least, we were ready to enjoy our 
ream trip, the one we had so long planned. 

Steamship reservations were the first step. Specifications here were: 
‘two-berth cabin, outside if possible, as near amidships as the fare 
e were willing and: able to pay would permit; near the bathrooms; 
und not too far away from the dining saloon. In’ order named, we 
anted (1) to take full advantage of all open-porthole weather, as 
ell as to avoid that closed-in feeling of an inside cabin; (2) to avoid 
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: ee _Modestly Priced for Tops in Fun 


the vibration of the ship’s propellers; (3) to cut the length of the daily 
bathrobe-towel-soap marathon down to a minimum. Since the dining 
saloon is the hub of a ship’s public rooms, it follows that a cabin 
convenient to it is also convenient to eine else, from smokeroom 
to deck chairs. 

Contacting the steamship office direct, list in hand, we were able to 
arrange outward and homeward passages with the same specifications 
in mind. 

Actually the passages were booked more than six months in advance. 
This gave us greater choice of accommodation plus the fun bonus of 
anticipation. With the Riviera sun in the offing, even the annual winter 
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Aerial railway, called the telepherique, at Grenoble presents breathtaking panorama of city. 


wrestling match with our pig-headed furnace 
became endurable. 

The question of whether or not to take our 
own car was dumped in the obliging lap of 
the American Automobile Association (Inter- 
national Section) 250 Park Avenue, New 
York City. Contact here was made in person, 
though had this been inconvenient, the whole 
problem could have been handled by corres- 
pondence. * 

We told the AAA when we were sailing; 
the ‘time we could spend ashore in France; 
and the amount of our budget. Our cards were 
on the table. “Which,” we then asked, 
best, from the standpoint of all-around econ- 
omy and convenience, to take our own car 
or rent a French one?” Cost for cost, it 
worked out this way. 

Shipping our own car, which weighs less 
than 3,500 pounds gross, would cost $450 
(round trip) plus gas oil, 
driving licenses 
car insurance. 


garaging, local 
(French) and compulsory 


As an alternative we could hire an 11 hp. 
Citroen-Normale for three weeks, have it tuned 
up, gassed and ready to roll when we docked 
at Le Havre. Over-all charges, with the ex- 
ception of gasoline, which naturally was a pay- 
as-you-go proposition, would total $398, pay- 
able to the AAA in New York before depar- 
ture.. Of this amount $100 was refundable 
when the car was safely returned to the rent- 
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ing company in Paris. 

Based on 350 French frances to our U. S. 
dollar, the AAA agreed that our budget was 
not only ample to cover steamship passages, 
car rental, food and hotel accommodations en- 
route and in Paris, plus an estimate of $100 
for gasoline, but that we would be left with a 
fair amount of spending money. 

Moreover, in casting about for ways to add 
to our spending fund, we found that by re- 
turning the car to the renting company in 
Paris and taking the boat train to Le Havre, 
rather than driving the Citroen back to the 
dockside we could save $43. (Here is another 
item that resulted in further savings: in France 
one is allowed only 10 rolls of film duty-free 
with each camera brought into the country for 
personal use. By taking along two cameras 
and using 36-negative film packs, we were able 
to bring in enough film for the entire trip. 
Cigarettes and tobacco must be carried in 
hand baggage to get in duty free.) 

Since neither of us had found driving for- 
eign cars a problem when we toured Holland 
and Italy a few years ago, we weren’t jittery 
about taking the wheel of a French auto. The 
differences are there but they don’t amount to 
very much, especially as France subscribes to 
the same drive-on-the-right rules that we do 
in the United States rather than following the 
turnabout drive-on-the-left of Britain, Ireland 
and Sweden. 


_.—but hotels and French haute cuisine at it 


‘ees 


Our next consideration was one of roi nt 
High Road or Low? The soaring Route | 
Napoleon or the curving line that hugs t 
sea? We wanted an off-trail vacation, 01 
that promised the minimum of tourist co; 
tacts and typical touristy stopovers. By goin 
both high and low road we came as near 0} 
goal as time permitted. 


Paris was made the climax, the onal 
the toe of our vacation stocking. We left 
until last, thinking we might spend too mut 
money and time there and wreck our trip be 
fore it even began. Instead we stayed our - 
night in St. Germain and the next day dro 
to Fontainebleau and on south to Sens. 


This unorthodox route was our own. i? 
are good roads; they afford a variety of sce 
ery, local color, famous ruins, cathedrals, a1 
chateaux. They give a choice of inexpensi 
village cafés for a full meal or a pick-up dri ni 
of native wine or strong chicory-flavored ca 
fee. The towns these roads feed offer not o 
opportunities—wines, silks, antiques, piel 


Gallic best. If you want to follow our pl : 
and picnic several times during the trip 

a bottle of local wine, a crusty loaf fresh ted 
some village bakery, with ham, cheese am 
fruit, you'll find as we did that there are mor 
enchanting picnic spots along the way thai 
could be sampled in three years of touring 
Incidentally, in addition to the outdoor eating 
picnicking can shave many extra francs of 
the budget and still send you back on the roa 
relaxed.” Mind your manners, though, becau: 
they don‘t take kindly to picnic litter in pr 
vincial France. 


pee vert 


Night stops were chosen for travel conven 
ence as well as to include some of the mos 
favored of all French hostelries. Whereve 
possible they were made in towns of histori 
cal value. If we had the time as well as th 
inclination, we “did” the museums, cathedral 
and hotels de ville. Mostly, however, the lat 
ter were incidental to our trip. We wanted t 
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Interesting signpost in Fountainebleau point: 
to popular attractions and local highlights 


Trave 


or - hay 


eae vena ee her fields and hills, h her 


vance perhaps at another time. 

In the matter of accommodation we again 
iade our reservations well in advance, con- 
Y ting each hotel by letter, setting forth in 
etal what we wanted as to room location, 
rpe of bed, a private bath if they had it and 
¢ budget could stand it, and so on. Con- 
mation was requested and received in every 


“While it is, of course, best to write your 
Her in French when arranging such motions: 
js really not essential, providing one’s hand- 
iting is readable and phrasing is kept sim- 
le. In fact, when it’s a choice between school- 
ook French and clear unmistakable English, 
se the latter. Your own comfort and that of 
2 hotelier who can always get a translator, 
fill be better served. 

‘Some of these hotels, the Roi Rene for in- 
nce, where Winston Churchill frequently 


All were 


that the French term “de luxe.” 
deellent from the point of comfort, service 
nd tariff. We were already acquainted with 
ome of the restaurants which we marked as 
musts.” Others were lyrically recommended 


The fritto misto (liver, kidney, brains, etc., 
mparably sautéed in sweet butter) served 
e restaurant Henry IV in St. Germain 
d magnificent. The foie gras, fat and 
rly seasoned, of the Hotel de la Poste 
Avallon, more than lived up to its reputa- 
on as the balance of the meal, preceded by 
ent cocktails which rolled over the tongue 


gh a large plate glass window let into the 
itchen wall for the dual purpose no doubt of 


menting the hungry and loosening mie 


gs. 
on gave us quenelles de Brochet, deli- 
sly seasoned and poached ovals of freshly 
ett pike. The restaurant Pyramid i in Vienne 


1e of Joan of Arc stands in Rouen square 
ar Orleans Maid was burned as heretic. 


eople, and to paw over the musty glories of — 


ile we watched the chefs preparing dinner, 


Five Weeks in France on a $2,000 Budget 


(Kilometers indicate distance between site indicated and previous stop. Starred cities 


show overnight stays with hotels used by the author shown. Route numbers indicate high- 
ways followed.) 


Southward—Read Down 


Northward—Read Up 


Kilometers Route 
Le Havre 14 to 

88 Rouen 154, 

51 Evreux 13 

46 | Mantes 120 

35 *St. Germain 184, 

(Henry IV) 

82 Fountainebleau 5 

53 *Sens 6 

(De Paris) 

57 Auxerre 6 
52 * Avallon 6 
(De la Poste) 

110 Beaune 6 
16 Chagny 6 
LZ Chalon : 6 
28 Tournus 6 
98 *Lyon 6 
67 Les Abres 715 
46 -  *Grenoble 75 

f (Trois Dauphins) 

103 Gap 85 
4S Sisteron 85 
39 Digne : 85 
54 Castellane’ 85 
64 Grasse 85 
37 *Nice 

(Albion) 


Kilometers Route 
23 *Paris 
: (Continental) 

73 Versailles 10 

71 Chartres 10 

64 *Orleans 154 
(St. Catherine) 

10 Gien =. 152 

12 Briare 152 

71 Bonny 7 

54 *Nevers f 
(de la Paix) 

27 Moulins 3 7 

28 Varennes 7 

36 *Vichy 493 
(Globe) 

130 Thiers 106 
54 Le Puy 106 
50 St. Agreve D21-D15 

123 *Valence 533 

(De France) 
Ue: Avignon if 
80 * Aix-en-Provence 4 
(Du Roi Rene) 

104 Toulon 96 
35 Frejus 98- = 
By) Cannes 98 

Nice e 


had another delight: it was pouwlard de Bresse. 
The Pyramid was one of those ““You must go 
to” places heard about enroute. From Lyons, 
over Route N7, the round trip is only 56 kilom- 
eters; an easy dinner drive climaxed by a 
magnificent view of the 15,000-foot height of 
Mont Blanc. 

The Chapon Fin at Chambery, a leisurely 
climb north from St. Beron, and the restaurant 
of the Hotel de Trois Dauphins at Grenoble 
also offered memorable menus. The bouzlla- 
baise at the Potinere, Toulon, was seven worlds 
removed from our own. 

None of these places was cates easy 
on our budget. Our plan, however, was to 
alternate luxurious dining with the less costly 
plats du jour of side-street town and village 
bistros. The customary French waker-upper 
of croissants and café au la‘t bridged the gap 


_ until mid-morning when we made a break in 


our sightseeing in favor of solid food. Except 


_ for the gala dinner and luncheon, we kept to 


the eat-lightly-but-often rule. 

A cafe table is a wonderful vantage point 
from which both to see and hear the world 
go by, particularly if that table is in a village 
or small town, and you remember as you lis- 
ten and watch that, after all, the world is made 
up of small town folks. 

In Paris we liked the restaurant of our Hotel 
Continental and some smaller places that we 


found on a stroll up the rue Notre Dame de 


Lorette, past the Place St. George, on the fringe 
of Montmarte. We liked the stand-up-and- 
help-yourself pastry-tea shops, though we never 
pumped up enough aplomb to pick a pastry 
and eat it standing as your Parisian does while 
carrying on a conversation complete with ges- 
tures. Picking out one’s own pastries, carry- 
ing them back to a table and having a waitress 
bring tea costs a trifle more. but if you can’t 
juggle forks plates and a cup with ease while 


standing on your feet, you’d best pay the little 


extra. Parisian food. by the way, is not cheap, 
but like that of all France, it is well-worth the 
money. 

With the exception of a light top-coat and 
sports flannels to modify the chill of the eve- 
ning, nylon had star billing in both our 
wardrobes. Kit reported full vacation value 
from one nylon outfit which is catalogued as 
‘‘semi-bare topped one-piece dress with jacket, 
that can be worn minus jacket and plus a nylon 
overskirt for star occasions. or with jacket and 
minus overskirt for quieter evenings.” The 
male reaction—‘Swell either way.” 

She also found that, except for the Riviera, 
skirts were preferable to slacks, and slacks to. 
shorts. Shoes must be low-heeled, good-look- 
ing enough to keep your self respect on a city 
boulevard, yet strong and sturdy enough tu 
preserve one’s balance on village cobblestones. 
Open sandals for us both did double duty on 
the beach and in the car. Plastic raincoats, of 
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the type that packs flat in a small envelope 
and may be carried in pocket of handbag, paid 
their way several times during sudden showers. 

We traveled light even though the car did 
save baggage paar worries. One traveling 
case apiece, plus a small overnight case and 
a carryall which was nothing more than an 
overgrown shoulder bag. This held toilet arti- 
cles, tissues, emergency sewing kit, collapsible 
drinking cups, a flashlight, extra batteries, sev- 
eral packets of chocolate, renewed periodically 
during the trip, for the French sweet shops 
are even more tempting than our own, a small 
French-English dictionary. Then there were 
two paper-backed whodunits to while away 
the time in case of a break-down, which fortu- 


Auxerre Cathedral, at left, view of Chartres looking toward the Cathedral and statue in hacker: at right, are typical of Frances ancie! 


Corneille Rock domi- 
nates the Le Puy scene 
towering ~ majestically 
433 feet over the city. 


nately never occurred. The first aid kit con- 
tained an eye cup and lotion, two very useful 
items along with some really good sun glasses. 

A second carry-all, empty when we first 
arrived at Le Havre, was fairly bulging at the 
seams when we went up the gangplank bound 
for home. Our gift-souvenir budget was not 
big, but we found that by judicious shopping 
we were able to pick up an amazing number 
of small but lovely things. 

We had made three buying rules: Never stop 
in a village without looking in the local store 
windows, never buy too large an item, don’t 
appear over-enthusiastic without doing a little 
mental arithmetic to see if the price is fair 
in dollars and cents. Sticking to these and 


keeping within the U. S. duty-free allowan 
of $400 for each of us, we came out very we 
Gifts we bought ourselves as well as sister 


cousins, aunts and friends included glov 
from Grenoble, silks from Lyons, a doze 
or so carved plastic brooches from a_ she 
on the rue de Rivoli in Paris (these were reg 
lation au souvenir de Paris items but certain 
didn’t look it). When computing the price | 
an article that might have a luxury tax on 
if we took it back home, we always added th 
to the quoted franc figure before making 
price comparison. Following the rules, y 
made out all right; without them, it could hat 
been different. 

Printemps and Galleries Lafayette in Par 
were gold mines for small articles reasonab 
price and both big department stores a 
within easy walking distance of the Hot 
Continental. 

The first leg of the journey, from Le Hav 
to Rouen was a time for adjustment. An ope 
road instead of open water; an automobi 
instead of a ship, an unfamiliar car at tha 
By the time our Citroen poked her nose ini 
the Place du Vieux Marche in Rouen, tl 
strangeness of both road and country ha 
worn, off. We stretched our legs, washed tl 
road dust from our throats with a chilled ba 
tle of Chablis and were ready to devote th 
rest of the afternoon to sightseeing. . 

The great fire of 1940 and the bombings r 
1944, left Rouen the poorer by more than 5,0€ 
buildings. We were to find this bitter exper 
ence duplicated again and again during ot 
swing through France. But as with Rouen, s 


with the others. Much of interest had bee 


erased, but much remains. Too much to. } 
seen in a single day or a year of days, whic 
was why this trip proved so satisfying. 

We didn’t try to sightsee in the usual wa 
A flick and we were off, trusting to the Bs 


heritage. France has some of the world’s most beautiful churches and the traveler will find them against a remarkably unchanged backdro 


books: fare can be Boke in any tourist town 
to fill in the gaps. This way may seem heretical 
to the tourist who devours the detail of the 
medallions in Les Portail des Libraries in the 
north transept of the Cathedral, gazing for 
an hour at the “oldest clock in the world” on 
the Grosse Horloge, writing down such notes 


“a man said 1389,” or trying to memorize 
the look of the Jeanne d’ Arc dungeon or the 
plaque in the Vieux Marche marking the spot 

where they burned her at the stake, but each 

‘to his own fancy. After trying both we sub- 

scribe to the long-way-round motor tour. 

_ The dividends it pays are of the head and 


Boulevards, beaches and beautiful women. 
ance has peasants going to market and hat- 
ing honking motorists, manure piles stinking 
in front of whitewashed cottages, smoke curl- 
‘ing from chimneys big and little, soup eaten 
on the doorstep facing the sunset, hustling and 
tired business men, well-dressed and shabby- 
ooking ones, flowers, vegetables, vineyards, 
mow on the Alps, and sticky fumes and soot 
rom factory chimneys, butchers, bakers, 
dressmakers and department stores. It is at 
“once picturesque, romantic, and brutally mat- 
ter-of-fact. You see all three dimensions trav- 
ene by road. 


_ All of which doesn’t mean we thissbea our 
hoses at the guide books or shrugged off the 
cathedrals. We didn’t, not all-of them. Those 
with beauty and interest had all our attention. 
For the rest we found we’d rather pull up at 


ipyer a hedge to poke around an old ruin that 
caught our eye or admire a stunning view, or 
for that matter loiter over food and kibitz con- 


ee in some café. 


é We found particular delight in the ae 


a Paris visitor's must. 


Rheart. France isn’t all cathedrals and chateaux, 


the side of the road to clamber through or: 


Notre Dame at night 
presents a picture of 
graceful beauty and is 


and pharmacy are exactly as they were four 
centuries ago, and where under its strikingly 
lovely multi-colored roof, generations of old 
folks have lived out their years in peace, tended 
by nuns and supported by the proceeds from 
the auction of vintage wines that takes place 
each Sunday before the eleventh of November. 
We were impressed by the magnificence of the 
blue glass windows of Chartres cathedral 13th- 


century perfection in color and design made 


even more wonderful by the unquiet efforts 
of our own times. What we regarded as other 
high spots were the pincerlike stone stairway 


of the Court of Farewells at Fontainebleau, 


and the facade and windows of Versailles; the 
Punch and Judy shows at Lyons and on the 


Champs Elysée; the 17th-century cobblestoned 
courtyard of our hotel in Avallon and the 
nearby lime trees so pungent in the cool of 
the evening; the gold-tipped towers of the 
Chateau of La Rochepot; pines swaying 
against the hot sky; oleanders and lavender 
on the Riviera coastal road; the steep climb 


of the Route Napoleon near Grenable, the _ 
gray chalk face of the Grande Chartreuse © 


range. 
No. particular pattern, but we found our 


experiences memorably rich and rewarding. 


When we return to France, as we surely will, 
we shall follow, other paths, only to find new 
adventure around the next bend of the road, 
or brow of the next hill. 


« 


ign ‘commemorating Niepce, the inventor of photography, in Loup de Varennes, located near Chalon, and Mantes housewife in her lace cap 
show the uented sights which greet the traveler making an unhurried journey through France on a schedule of interest and convenience. 


Festival in Britain 


All Great Britain Bands Together : 
To Proudly Display a Century of Life . 


j t 
Model of South Bank Exhibition shows focal region,of Festival on the Thames. Dome of Discovery, upper right, is largest of its kind. 


a ihe IDEA FOR THE FESTIVAL OF BRITAIN 
came in 1947; it was to mark the centenary 
of London’s Great Exhibition of 1851 by put- 
ting the country on show to the world. From 
May to September there would be a national 
celebration of the arts and industry, with 
carnivals, fireworks and traditional pageantry. 
Intended primarily as a money-earner, it 
would also provide an excellent opportunity 
for brightening the face of Britain generally, 
and for clearing the last of the war-dévastated 
areas. 

The Lord President of the Council, Mr. 
Herbert Morrison, announced the scheme to 
the House of Commons. Antagonists called 
it Morrison’s folly and said that the Govern- 
ment’s £11,000000 grant could be better 
used elsewhere. 
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By Sheila M. Godfrey 


But 100 years ago Prince Albert had met 
with similar difhiculties. Of those who opposed 
his own exhibition he wrote “The strangers, 
they give out, are*certain to commence a 
thorough revolution here, to murder Victoria 
and myself, and to proclaim the Red Republic 
in England .. .” Strangely enough, this was 
one argument not used against the Festival 
of Britain! : 

Focal point of the Festival activities will 
be the Thames South Bank, between West- 
minster Bridge and Waterloo Bridge. Its mean 
little streets, cluttered with wharfs and yards 
and factories, had long been an eyesore to 
Londoners, but with 27 acres laid largely 
desolate by the blitz, it formed an ideal exhibi- 
tion site, neatly placed on a bend of the river 
and easily accessible from all parts of the city, 


Now. after three years hard work, the 
critics have mostly been won over and the 
South Bank remains scarcely recognizable. 


_ The rubble has been cleared, another bridge 


thrown across the Thames, a new river wall 


- built—and with this, incidentally, nearly five 


acres of land have been reclaimed, and fos- 
silized sea worms, said to be 280,000,000 
years old, have been discovered in the mud. 

Fantastic buildings are taking shape, among. 
them the Dome of Discovery, the largest un- 
supported dome in the world—a filigree of 
steel girders covered with aluminum sheet, 
365 feet in diameter and 97 feet from its 
apex to the ground; and a 300 feet high 
cigar-shaped beacon slung 40 feet above the 
ground. A lattice of steel framework ringed 
with aluminum reflectors, this will be so 


bs 
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illuminated that at night it will appear to 
float in space. 

‘These and the other buildings, shaped 
Baebly into two semi-circles, will tell the 
story of Britain’s “material contributions to 
civilization.” One sequence will introduce the 
land of Britain, with its countryside, natural 
resources, industrial power, sea and _ ships, 
transport and scientific discovery. The other 
will have for its theme the people of Britain, 
their character and traditions, homes and 
gardens, schools, health and recreation. 

This will not be a trade exhibition—there 
will be nothing for sale. But all the goods 
shown will be standard products, ‘and for 
visitors from abroad there still operates a 
“personal export” scheme remitting purchase 

lax, an expensive addition to British shoppers. 

_ Perhaps the most interesting of the pavilions 
will be the Dome of Discovery, describing 
British exploration and scientific research. 
The achievements of Cook and Livingstone 
will be arrayed alongside the work of Newton, 
Fewin, Faraday, nkeriord: and others. 
here will be polar exploration equipment, 
such as the snowmobile; charts and instru- 
ments for sea navigation; and some of the 
latest developments in aeronautics and nuclear 
research. 

A famous London landmark which with- 
stood the air raids and now remains a central 
feature of the exhibition site is the Shot 
Tower, an unpretentious brick chimney in 


Holyrood Castle at Edinburgh, bagpipe-skirling kilties in the foreground, looks under floodlights 
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The wide coverage of the festival is indi- 
cated by this map of England and- Scotland. 


which was made the shot for Wellington’s 
armies—by pouring molten lead through 
perforated platform at the top into a tank 
of water below. 

The summit of this tower is to be used as 
a lighthouse, bearing the umbrella-shaped 
aerial of a radio telescope, rotated by remote 
control from the “outer space” section of the 


Dome of Discovery. By means of this £25,000 
equipment visitors will be able to transmit 
radio signals to the moon and observe their 
reflection back to the earth within a few 
seconds. After the Festival this exhibit is to 
be devoted entirely to scientific use. 

The only permanent building on the South 
Bank site will be the new London County 
Council Concert Hall, an outstanding example 
of contemporary architecture. The main audi- 
torium will hold over 3,500 people, and the 
platform an orchestra of 100 or more or over 
250 choir members. Two restaurants will 
overlook new riverside gardens, and by 1953 
another, smaller theatre will have been erected 
alongside. 

This Royal Festival Hall will be opened on 
May 3 by the King and Queen. There will be 
a special dedication service and a combined 
choral and orchestral concert by the leading 
London orchestras and choirs, including the 
Royal School of Church Music. 

The South Bank exhibition will continue 
until September 30 and may hold up to 60,000 
visitors at a time. But even without crowds 
sight-seeing can be a weary business. For 
relaxation therefore there will be a fleet of 
river buses to Battersea Park, now being re- 
laid as the Festival gardens. 

Here, in addition to the gardens there will 
be lighter entertainment in the form of fire- 
work displays, a giant fun fair, Punch and 
Judy shows, and open air sculpture, music 


like something that J. Arthur Rank dreamed up. 


hall, ballet and concerts. And the river bus 
is a delight in itself, affording an unrivalled 
view of the Houses of Parliament, Lambeth 
Palace. Chelsea, and other historic parts. 

Many other London boroughs are also to 
make particular contributions to the Festival. 
In St. Marylebone, for example, there is to be 
a Sherlock Holmes exhibition, for it was in 
Baker Street there that the great detective 
lodged; Conan Doyle, his chronicler, lived 
nearby. 

May and June will be particularly full 
months, for during this time there is to be a 
London season of the arts including world- 
famous musicians, actors and producers. Spe- 
cial competitions and commissions have been 
inaugurated for music, opera, ballet, the visual 
arts, and poetry, and many of the new works 
will be presented at this and the other arts 
festivals. 

But the Festival of Britain will by no 
means be confined to the capital. It is to be 
a truly national affair, with practically every 


Left, the Lambeth Shot Tower, still standing, made lead bullets for the Napoleonic Wars, and for the Festival will support aerial of 


village and town planning some sort of cele- 
bration for the summer months. Among the 
larger-scale activities there are to be a 
number of industrial exhibitions and as many 
as 22 arts festivals, some of them long-estab- 
lished, others specially introduced for 1951. 

Two traveling exhibitions will bring smaller 
versions of the South Bank story to various 
centers outside London, one moving over- 
land, the other, aboard the H.M.S. Campania, 
visiting coastal resorts and seaports. 

In Scotland the biggest single event will be 
an exhibition of industrial power in the Kelvin 
Hall, Glasgow. Lightning flashes from a mil- 
lion-volt Tesla testing machine will be thrown 
across a 90-foot wide starlit dome to em- 
phasize the sky’s-the-limit; while 
descend from a pithead to a miniature mine 
below ground, where coal cutting methods 
of 200 years ago are compared with the 
methods of today. 

The Edinburgh International Festival is 
already well known. Next year it will be one 


visitors 


Ds 
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4 
of Britain’s greatest cultural events, with t 
first visit to Europe in 20 years of the Né 
York Philharmonic Orchestra, and the wo 
premiere of a new Benjamin Britten ope 
Billy Budd. The program will last from Augu 
19 to September 8, and will include balk 
theatre and a military tattoo at Holyro 
Castle. Fi 
The famous gathering of the Scottish cla 
will take place on Murrayfield, and their kilt 
massed bands will parade along Prine 
Street, a stirring sight against one of Europe} 
most romantic settings. There will also ]| 
a traditional Scottish ceilidh—gaelic festiy 
of poetry and song—and a Highland Ball. 
In Wales the major event will be the m, 
tional eisteddfod. to be held this year } 
Llanrwst. a little market town in the Conwe 
valley, on the slopes of the Snowdon mountai 
range. Every day from August 6 to 11 the! 
will be competitions of choral music ar 
individual singing, in both Welsh and En| 
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radio telescope capable of bouncing radio waves off moon. Right, model showing proposed alterations to support a lighthouse 
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fodel of permanent London County Council Concert Hall to hold 3,500. 


sh, theatre performances in Welsh, and so 
n. The traditional crowning and chairing of 
ie Bard will take place in a specially erected 
vilion. 

‘It is difficult to know which of the other 
vents to mark out for particular attention. 


n outstanding event of the Festival is the eisteddfod, held at Llangollen, Wales, where this 
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Inside of a modern 


For those interested in’ historic theatre, a 
notable occasion will be the production for 
the first time since 1580 of the York cycle 
of miracle plays. These simple mediaeval 
scripts, of the creation and redemption of 
man and the life of Christ, are among the 


bus by which Festival is publicizing itself. 


earliest examples of British drama still intact. 
They will be presented at York from June 3 
to 17, against a fitting background of medi- 
aeval city walls, the famous Minster and 
other ancient buildings. 

Further south, from July 18 to August 10, 


14th-century bridge spans the Dee. 
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social event of 1951 will also be connecté 
with the Festival. This is a new race to ] 
run at Ascot and known as the King Georg 
VI and Queen Elizabeth Festival of Brita: 
Stakes. It will be the most valuable race eva 
contested on an English course, and will }j 
open to entries from United States, Commoi) 
wealth countries, France, Belgium and Ital} 
Biggest ‘headache in arranging the Festivd) 
has been how to accommodate the thousand) 
of visitors expected to arrive from all pari| 
of the world, as well as the home sight- -seer| 
In London particularly this has always bee} 

a problem. But with hotels being rebuilt ani 
released from Government service ther} 
should be sufficient rooms for an extra 25, 00) 
people and little difficulty in finding some| 
where to stay, although advance reservation) 
are advisable. j 
Plans have been completed for the housin 
(Continued on Page 38) 
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The Roman baths at Bath are the rich historical background for the arts festival. 


= 


Within sight and sound of Big Ben, the Exhi- 
bition lies on the south bank of the Thames. 


Vt 


there will be the Canterbury Cathedral Fes- 
tival. It was in the Chapter House of Canter- 
bury Cathedral that T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral was first staged. That play dealt 
with the murder at his own altar of St. 
Thomas a Becket. Next year a new work will 
be produced, about St. Alphege, another arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. There will be a new 
opera also, and lectures by such figures as 
Miss Dorothy Sayers and Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike. The Old Stagers’ Cricket Week, a popu- 
lar event, will extend after the Cathedral fes- 
tival, with county matches from August 4 
to 7 and 8 to 10. 

One of the earlier, established events will 
be the Bath Assembly, from May 20 to June 2. 
Its season of the arts, in stately Georgian 
setting, includes a gay social program, with 
receptions for overseas visitors and the As- 


sembly Ball. : 
Another, and indeed probably the greatest New job for escort carrier Campania, which will show miniature Exhibition in ten ports. 
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by Howard Kegly 


The Floating Gardens 


Flower-Covered Boats Add to Fiesta Spirit 
At Xochimilco’s Fabulous Man-Built Gardens 


ze INDICATION THAT THE Floating Gar- 
dens of Xochimilco possess great and 
erpetual charm is that on Sunday afternoons, 
1¢ whole year through, thousands of Mexican 
ymilies mingle there with visitors from 
ther parts of the world. Mexicans, who know 
good thing when they see it, flock to the 
loating Gardens like Americans flock to 
oney Island. 


J 


Travel through the Central American coun- 
ies, visit Vera Cruz, Taxco, Acapulco, Guan- 
jata and Mexico City, then spend a day at 
chimilco and, when you reach home, you 
ill invariably find yourself talking about the 
loating Gardens. As a tourist attraction in 
small village, it outclasses the combined 
ttractions of Mexico’s capitol city, or even 
1e twin volcanoes. 


Xochimilco, which is pronounced Socha- 
alco, is an average Mexican town of a 
2w thousand inhabitants, but it possesses 
ymething that people have traveled clear 
round the world to see. The Floating Gar- 
ens, which are believed to be centuries old, 
ere made by man. 


They were built in the lowlands, perhaps 
0-minute journey from the heart of Mexico 
ity. Underground springs created a marsh 
iere, which amounts to a very shallow lake. 
though in a few places it is six feet 
eep, in most it is only one or two feet in 
epth. 

There were slight elevations here and there, 
nd these soon became islands. In shallow 
laces those who created the- gardens-towed 
Id scows to chosen spots, filled them with 
aud to sink them, and then planted all sorts 
f tropical plants in the soil. 


As a matter of fact there are no Floating 


t 


ardens, but the small islands, upon which | 


ill, slender poplars, weeping willows, cy- 
ress and many other kinds of trees grow, 
teak up the shallow lake into scores of chan- 
els through which pleasure boats drift for 
uile on mile, winding to theyright and the 
ft, turning at hundreds of bends, and seem- 
agly never passing the same scene twice, 
thile occurants of the boats gasp at the en- 
hanting beauty of the landscape. 

In a way ‘Xochimilco is a water carnival. 
Vere it in the United States the water would 
€ swarming with bathing girls participating 
n contests of one sort or another, but it hap- 
ens to be in Mexico, where girls with beauti- 
al forms suffer much less from exposure of 


+ 
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A boat named after yourself, your named spelled out in fresh daisies, lends a personal touch. 


the person, and so one does not see a single 
person, not even a child, in the water. Instead, 
everyone moves about in boats. 

The charm of Xochimilco lies in the visitors 
being able to go to the water’s edge, rent a 


roomy scow equipped with a sun shelter, and 


take his party for a cruise among the flowery 
isles of the fascinating waterway. Of a morn- 
ing there are perhaps as many as 200 of 
these scows moored at the water’s edge, about 
five blocks from the business district of the 
village. 

Each boat has a long wire frame extending 
across the front, at the top, and this is cush- 
ioned with wet moss, like a wreath. In the 


forenoon natives who operate the scows take ' 


down these frames and decorate them with 
fresh flowers, the name of the scow being 
worked out, usually with large white daisies, 


across the center of the frame. The average 
visitor may draw a vessel by the name of 
Diana, Barbara, Louise or Anita. If there is a 
woman in the party she may choose the scow 
which corresponds to her given name. 

Should her name not appear on the front 
of one she may do'as a woman of our ac- 
quaintance did. Having enough time in Mexico 
City to take a second trip to the Floating 
Gardens, she went out on Monday with her 
friends, it being rather a dull day at Xochi- 
milco because it follows Sunday, which is the 
pack-jam day of the week. 

The natives who arrange the flowery name- 
plates for the scows were not busy that morn- 
ing, and they readily fell in with the scheme. 
For a few pesos they quickly worked out her 
name with Shasta daisies against an appro- 
priate background. It took them only half an 
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Natives of the town grow flowers by the 
ton, sell them each morning in the square. 


hour. Then for $2 United States currency she 
hired the scow and spent a delightful hour 
among the Floating Gardens. 

Sunday is indeed a carnival day at Xocia- 
milco. Entire families of Mexicans board the 
street cars at one corner of the Zocala, a 
downtown park in Mexico City, at an early 
hour in the forenoon. They are laden with 
heavy lunch-baskets in which there is an 
abundance of the sort of food they relish. 
Plenty of bottled refreshments, too. Not in- 
frequently there will be a dozen persons in 
such a party. 

These parties, upon reaching the Floating 
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Gardens, rent the larger scows, which have 
long tables extending through the center, and 
enough camp-chairs to accommodate the party. 
After a couple of hours of drifting lazily 
through the watery channels, and listening 
to songs and instrumental music by members 
of the party, they spread their picnic lunch 
and the feast begins. Interspersed with music, 
and occasional dancing by the children, the 
fiesta lasts well into the afternoon. Members 
of the party may then indulge in their favor- 
ite games. 

When the Mexican people have a fiesta they 
are swallowed up by the spirit of the occa- 
sion. While wining and dining, they are apt 
to have their scow poled in alongside yours, 
so they may invite you to step aboard their 
boat and join them in a refreshing glass of 
something. They would, of course, be astound- 
ed and deeply offended should you accept 


Often called the “Venice of Mexico” because of its boatmen, inset, and its endless canals, the eternal fiesta atmosphere of Xochimilco is unique. 


such an invitation from a total stranger, but 
the. spirit of fiesta demands that they at least 
offer to share their largess with strangers, 
especially visitors from their sister republic, 
Parties of American tourists who are s 0 
fortunate as to be able to spend an afternoon 
at Xochimilco go home with the idea that they 
had a great deal of fun, but they may rest 
assured that they didn’t have half as mud, 
real pleasure as the natives who, perhaps, 
visit the Floating Gardens once a month the 
whole year through. For the Mexican really 
knows how to make Fiesta. 
From the American’s standpoint one of the 
interesting features of a visit to the Floating 
Gardens is the opportunity to dicker with 
native merchants, who take their colorful and 
artistic wares to the side of a tourist scow i 
a native skiff, maybe not more than 10 feet 
long. The natives are skillful in maneuvering: 
these tiny boats with a paddle which they 
frequently use as a pole. C 
They pull alongside the scow and hook 
their boat-to the se of yours, and in less 
than-a minute they have unfolded half a 
dozen bright Indian blankets and rugs, which: 
they drape over their shoulders and arms in 
order that you may see the intricate patterns. 
After dickering for a while, if they decide that 
you will not buy, they unhook from your scow 
and paddle their skiff to some better prospect. 
In like manner some of the most beautiful 
Mexican Indian girls, (of marriageable age), 
that you ever laid eyes upon, paddle alon 
side in skiffs literally loaded with flowers. 
They offer orchid and lily corsages, bouquets, 
wreaths and all sorts of flower arrangements, 
which are eagerly bought by visitors. The 
Mexicans, particularly the couples who are) 
2 


Trave 


ot 


GC a ee pa 
t for romance, patronize these tawny and 
xom flower girls generously. 


The average Mexican Indian girl is as shy 
a fawn, and will run at the sight of a 
mera, but these flower girls quickly become 
mera-broken, and are as eager as a Holly- 
od extra to get into a picture, especially if 
2 party making the snapshot tosses a quar- 
- into the skiff. 


Where do all the flowers come from? Many 
sidents of Xochimilco gain their livelihood 
growing flowers to be used as decorations 
sold from skiffs. Early each forenoon 
ares of native women, with complexions the 
lor of dark-leafed tobacco, trudge bare- 
oted to the little city park, where they ar- 
nge their great armloads of flowers in the 
ade of the tule cypress trees. It is a sizable 
wer market, which holds forth for a few 
urs in the forenoon. Scow-operators come 
. from the Floating Gardens and buy flowers 
th which to festoon their boats. Flower mer- 
ants stock up at the park and pile their 
wchases upon donkeys which carry them to 
e Floating Gardens, where the flowers are 
ld to stands or to the Hiawathas who paddle 
sir skiffs up and down the canals, trading, 
les with tourists and selling their bouquets 
ithe love-lorn. 

The women who grow the flowers and bring 
=m to the park come there barefooted, for 
ey are of the lower class. They braid their 
ack hair straight, and wear around their 
oulders Mexican shawls of many colors, 
lich are woven from Llama wool. They 
rry their flowers, which are predominantly 
ite, in large, home-made willow baskets. 
ese women are exceedingly gun-shy. If one 
ints a camera in their direction they simply 
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give one a scornful glance and turn their 
backs as quickly as possible. 

If one cares for a typical Floating Garden 
lunch at noontide it can be had at the curb. 
almost anywhere in the five blocks between 
the canals and the business district. At street 
corners, seated on the curb, are native women, 
tending five-gallon cans in which charcoal fires 
are burning. On top of each can is a sheet- 
iron plate punched full of holes to provide 
draft. 

In a pasteboard carton beside her the at- 
tendant has several pounds of minnows about 
the size of commercial sardines. These were 
seined from the canals earlier in the day. In 
a basket near by the attendant has a supply 
of very hard Mexican rolls somewhat like 
French rolls, which she baked in her back- 
yard Dutch oven. If you care for a sandwich 
she scoops up half a dozen of the little fishes, 


Tall trees that grow seemingly right out of 
the water add to the garden’s unusual beauty. 


strews them over the hot plate, sizzles them 
thoroughly, flops them over, and frizzles the 
other side. Then she adds some salt. 

Seizing one of the rolls, she draws a 
wicked knife through it, opens it in the palm 
of her hand, scoops up the frizzled fishes, 
dumps them into the half-opened roll, squeezes 
its sides together, and pushes it toward you. 
There you have it. Three-fourths of all the 
people in the village eat these fried minnow 
sandwiches at mid-day. 

Give the lady 25 centavos, which is about 
3 cents United States currency. And sit down 
upon a convenient curb and eat your lunch. 


That’s Xochimilco! 


slorful vendors abound, both in town and on the canals, where they will hook their boat on to yours to display quantities of fruit, flowers or rugs. 
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Gambling Pays the Bull for Unusual Fun— 
Whether or Not You Flirt with Lady Luck ' 


Be erious Las Vecas 1s a Chamber of Com- 
merce dream come true. "Round the calen- 
dar and ’round the clock. A mad whirl with 
no let up and little time to catch one’s breath. 
A Barnum .and Bailey world catering to all 
kinds and all classes where everyone is wel- 
come and distinctions are unknown. The easy 
going friendliness of the West is an actuality. 
All types rub elbows in eager enthusiasm to 
parlay a ten dollar bill into a fortune or 
enjoy the inexpensive opportunities for hav- 
ing a good time. The gambling never ceases 
although its tempo may slow down at times 
or rise to a fever pitch making it impossible 
to get near enough to place a bet. Eating 
places and bars never close their doors and 
anything or everything is available for the 
asking. 

Gambling is the major industry and Lady 
Luck is pursued with tireless vigor by all 
who care to play their hunches or get their 
exercise by hopefully pulling down the 
handles of a slot machine. Fate beckons from 
every corner. There are plush, beautifully 
decorated casinos located on the so-called 
“Strip.” Almost every game of chance may be 
indulged in: roulette, 21, craps, keno and 
the inevitable slot machines where even the 
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By Edgar Ellinger, Jr. 


lowly nickel gives you a run for your money. 
The surroundings and decor are Hollywood at 
its best and the guests, one and all, are offered 
drinks and tidbits on the house. The “free 
lunch” tradition has been given a face-lifting. 

On the strip are the five latest and best 
appointed hotels, built around their gambling 
facilities. The rooms are attractive, beauti- 
fully, decorated and each hotel is equipped 
with several restaurants, a swimming pool 
surrounded by sun decks and well cared for 
palm trees. The settings provide a magnificent 
layout of splendor rising from the desert with 
mountains furnishing a spectacular backdrop 
on all sides. de: 

The downtown casinos are in the heart of 
the business section and present a dazzling 
array of bright, shiny, palaces featuring every 


popular gambling device. Places like the. 


Golden Nugget and the Pioneer Club, cater to 
one and all and the more the merrier. Large 
rows of slot machines adorn the brightly 
lighted rooms and the gaming tables fill the 
center spots. There are rooms for racing fans, 
with blackboards giving statistics of horses 
running on every track in the country. Results 
are quickly posted with the pay-off odds. 
Here again is a cross-section of the American 
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scene. Forlorn hope-filled bettors pouring 
over dog-eared racing forms attempting 1 
capture the thrill of being on the right end 
of a 50 to 1 shot. Tips are whispered 
hushed tones as fortunes rise and fall wit 
each final result and each roll of the dice 
News of sensational winnings travel fast and 
nothing is said about the losings which ar 
often greater than anticipated. One thing is 
sure; somebody wins and somebody lose 
while the house slowly grinds out its small 
percentage on each wager. The gambling i 
carefully supervised and dead on the leve 
The profits for the house are big enough 
make honesty pay. 

Gambling pays the bill while the li 
desert town offers a hospitality second 
none. The visitor may stay away from 
tinkle of the legal tender and enjoy facilitie 
never before offered in such a small cir 
ference. 

The night life is centered around the five 
large hotels on the strip. The hotels, Deser 
Inn, Flamingo, Thunderbird, Last Frontie 
and El Rancho, vie with each other in 
splendor of their entertainment. Each hote 
has at least three shows nightly seven days 
week with the last show usually starting 
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3 a.m. The top performers of the land like 
Ted Lewis, Milton Berle, Tony Martin, Con- 
nie Boswell, Edgar Bergen and Danny Thomas 
all do a couple of weeks in this mecca of 
Broadway headliners. Name bands provide the 
best in dancing and there need never be a 
dull moment. 


_ No cover, no minimum at any time and the 


visitor may go from place to place and not 
spend a cent if not so inclined. The spinning 
wheel pays the bill and yet there is no pres- 
sure to kindle the desire to gamble. Yet if 
one has it, the facilities to fan it are not 
gd lurking in the background. 


There are a host of ways to spend the day- 
light hours. Fishing 1 in Lake Mead is reported 
to be excellent. It is only 30 miles away and 
stretches over 100 miles up the blue Colorado 
River. In fact, it is so mammoth that it could 
provide each man, woman and child in the 
United States with 80,000 gallons of water. 
The season is as open as the gambling and 
never closes. The large mouth black bass 
weigh from 214 to 8 pounds and wily trout 
may be angled for in the Colorado below the 
dam. A visitor’s fishing license costs $2.00 
and is valid for two weeks. 


The Charleston Mountains are an hour 
away by motor. The peaks tower 11,900 feet 
above the valley. There is good skiing during 
the winter months and the lodge in Kyle Can- 
yon is noted for its fine food and lodging. 
There are many other scenic attractions with- 
in pleasant driving distance. Both Kyle and 
Lee Canyons are near at hand where there 
are tall pine trees and the feeling of the New 
Hampshire uplands. Valley of Fire boasts an 
area of bright red sandstone carved by wind 
and water into fantastic shapes of weird 
beauty. 


Death Valley offers another interesting con- 
trast of the unusual phenomena of a below 
sea level area surrounded by mountains which 
rise abruptly to a height over 11,000 feet. 
The visitor can examine rocks of the major 
seological divisions and enjoy scenic wonders 
difficult to surpass. Bryce and Zion National 
Parks are not too distant and the Grand Can- 
yon is not far from the Arizona State line. 

In and around-Las Vegas you-may enjoy 
all the usual sports in pleasant atmosphere. 
There is tennis, golf, swimming and riding. 
The horses are excellent and within the means 
of all. Guides are available and the uninitiated 
may receive competent instructions. 


Each May the town puts on its famous 
“Helldorado” festival. It is a combination of 
rodeo, carnival and Mardi Gras. It is held 
in an especially built place of its own called 
Helldorado Village which is a replica of an 
original frontier town. There is hillbilly music 
and an old-time dance hall, a bar and every- 
thing else, just the way it was during the 
gold rush. Festivities are started by a parade. 
The “old timers” take their authentic costumes 
out of moth balls and climb into the old 
buggies, covered wagons, buck-boards and 
stage coaches. No cars are permitted and the 
rolling stock is pulled by horses, oxen, mules, 
burros and people. It is an all out affair, fast- 
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Chapel at the Last Frontier has been scene 
of wedding for many of Hollywood’s stars. 


Luxurious swimming pools are a reason for 
the popularity of water sports in Las Vegas. 


stepping and hilarious and everyone joins in 
the old west and modern comfort. 

The children do not suffer from neglect in 
this atmosphere of fun. They have a day set 
aside for them in the Helldorado Jamboree 
and have their own parade. They dress in 
every conceivable costume from Martha Wash- 
ington to Hopalong Cassidy and they are 
given a day in Helldorado Village where they 
get free rides on the Merry-Go-Round and 
Ferris wheel. The kids also have a terrific 
time when they are turned loose in the Last 
Frontier Village. 


It all began thirty-five years ago when a 
resident named Doby Doc started to collect 
everything that was being discarded. He saved 
all evidences of the pioneer era of 1870 and 
it is now assembled in a little village for all 
to visit. It provides fun, but it is also educa- 
tional for the youngsters as a first hand 
glimpse of Americana. They have preserved 
the original church which served 3,000 Chi- 
nese during the building of the Union Pacific 
Railroad. There is a frontier jail and an old 
pharmacy and the first school house in 
Nevada. An old saloon has been rebuilt com- 
plete with antique slot machines and mechan- 
ical piano. 

The entire place is a veritable museum with 
its share of show cases containing old Indian 
relics and many costumes worn during the 
period. Lining the streets are old locomotives, 
carriages, cars and covered wagons. The 
youngsters romp and play in and out of the 
vehicles and there is many a gun fight with 
Billy the Kid shooting it out with Roy Rogers. 
The village is well supervised by attendants 
who keep their eyes on the children and pre- 
vent the running gun fights from getting out 
of hand. 


Not to be overlooked in this haven of 
amusement is the part played by both mar- 
riage and divorce. Perhaps it is the gambling 
spirit exerting its influence. At any rate both 
marriage and divorce can be accomplished 
with maximum dispatch. The county clerk’s 
office is open 24 hours a day and $10 buys a 


‘Boulder Dam, located a short distance away, presents a picturesque view by day or night. 
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Keno, (left), dice and roulette, right, are among the many aes games of chance available to travelers at the fabulous desert resort. Money lost 
over gambling tables by players enables hotels and gaming houses to supply free entertainment and low rates to visitors, whether or not they play, | 


Houseman prepares to spin El Rancho’s wheel 
as waitress offers refreshment to player. 
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license and a ceremony. No questions asked 
except that you be of age, and it is over before 
you know it. Famous Hollywood stars often 
take advantage of the ease of swearing life 
partnership and start their honeymoons a 
short time after arrival. 

The divorce part, although not necessarily 
a natural sequence, is a bit more arduous. 
Only a six weeks residence is required. The 
divorce is granted readily if both parties are 
of the same mind. Attorneys are available for 
the asking and the fee will vary somewhat 
according to the circumstances. 

Las Vegas is an easy place to reach by 
plane, bus or car and is on the main line of 


the Union Pacific. 


Sweeping claims are made for the climate, 
but strangely enough they are within the 
bounds of the truth. There is sunshine 99 per 
cent of the time and the average mean temper- 
ature is 62 degrees. It is actually a pleasant 
place to visit at any time of the year. The 
winters are warm enough for swimming and 


the sun has a strong tanning effect because o 
the clear air and mltnade ei 2,000 feet. The - 
summers are warm during the day but coo 

at night and humidity is an unknown quantity. | 


Las Vegas continues to grow at a rapid 


to 25,000. in the last ten years and is still 
climbing. Plans for the future include the | 
completion of the race track now under con- 
struction and it is rumored that Mae West is 
to open a place called “Diamond Lil.” It will 
undoubtedly be in the tradition of the history 
of this frontier town which had its beginning 
back in 1905. 

On an appointed day in that year there was | 
a dramatic auction of the original lots on 
which the town was built. The Union Pacifie © 
Railroad wanted to establish a divisional 
point on their line and gave the nod to Las 
Vegas. They promised streets and water and 
in two days they disposed of 1200 lots. 

Top-hatted adventurers from the financial 
centers of the west showed up with their bank 
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oungsters are not forgotten in the city’s quest for fun. Western Village, above, and a day during Heldorado celebration is set aside for children. 


ooks and bid against grimy looking miners 
ith their pockets bulging with newly ac- 
ired gold. There was more than enough for 
yeryone and the town literally sprang from 
ie desert overnight. It attracted the gambling 
ement from the start and the devil-may-care 
ttitude of easy come, easy go, still holds 
way. It continues to be every man for him- 
If, no questions asked and your dollar is no 
etter or worse than the next fellow’s. The 
ywn is wide open and let your conscience be 
our guide. 

One can spend as much or as little as 
esired. Motel accommodations are available 
rom three dollars a night or you can rent a 
lite for as much as $25. The large and 
iting hotels on the strip have rooms to fit 
pocketbooks. Attractive rooms start at 
5.00 a day, although more expensive accom- 
1odations are to be had for the asking. Good 
90d is available everywhere and at all hours. 
rices vary somewhat and the best costs less 
lan comparative values elsewhere. Every 


ne 


attempt is made to make a stay at Las Vegas 
inexpensive and comfortable. 

Las Vegas is an integral part of the Ameri- 
can scene. It represents every part of our 
heterogeneous population and caters to the 
worst and the best in man. If you like the 
thrill of spinning a silver dollar into the wait- 
ing arms of Fate you will get your money’s 
worth. You can be sure of fair play and an 
equal chance to share in the bounty of a win- 
ning streak. If your inclinations are just to 
enjoy what the town has to offer you will be 
equally rewarded and perhaps with more 
positive assurance. 

There is a superb climate, scenery at your 
elbow and more than enough in the form of 


absorbing activity. There is no need for a 


tiresome moment and all available at a price 
which is more than reasonable. There is a 
certain exhilaration about Las Vegas which 
is stimulating, and is shared by all who enter 
into its atmosphere of western hospitality 
preserved intact from the pioneer days. @ 


Magnificent swimming pool at Desert Inn is 
an invitation to relax in its cooling depths. 


rhere’s more than gambling in Las Vegas. Entertainment headliners like Phil Spitalny, left, make frequent appearances at resort’s show places, 


iorseback riding remains a perpetual favorite and speedboat racing on nearby Lake Meade, right, is a sport appealing to the speed-loving set. 
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Outdoor swimming 
before snow 
covered hills is 
fun in heated 
pools. 


Skiers going to 
slopes stop to 

chat with friend 
at village gate. 


Idaho resort has a 
recreation room 

for indoor pastimes 
as a change of pace. 


Hei fisg, 


Dog sleds and 

skating are tops 
in fun but some 
want only rest. 


Transportation 
is furnished to 
Ski trails and 
village by Union 
Pacific. 


Us < 
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This couple 
finds sleighing 
adds romantic 
touch by day or 
night. 


Group of skiers at 
assembly area watch 
others returning to 
the Roundhouse. 


A roaring fire, 
punch and soft 
music is perfect 
end to full day. 


Travel Ticker Tape 


NEW LUXURY AIR SERVICE STARTED 
ON NEW YORK TO LONDON FLIGHTS 

Effective March 1, British Overseas Airways’ 
new Monarch service will be available at no 
extra cost. Featuring such extras as breakfast 
in bed and champagne with meals, the flights 
will take less than twelve hours between the 
two capitals. Frankly announced as BOAC’s 
bid for the transAtlantic trade during the 
festival year, the new service includes seven- 
course dinners, cocktails before dinners and 
liqueurs after, gifts to women passengers and 
souvenirs for all. The Monarch service will 
operate three times weekly at first, increasing 
to five times a week on April 1 and daily on 
May 1. Eastbound flights will leave New York 
in the afternoon, arriving in London the fol- 
lowing morning. New York bound flights will 
depart London at 9 p.m., reaching New York 
at 9 the following morning. 


NEW SWEDISH AMERICAN LINER 
EXPECTED TO ENTER SERVICE IN ‘52 

A new Swedish American Line vessel, of 
about the same tonnage and dimensions as the 
Gripsholm, is expected to enter service in 
1952, according to company officials. The liner 
will be of 20,000 tons with accommodations 
for 750 passengers in two classes, first and 
tourist, when in service between New York 
and Scandinavian ports. A special feature will 
be complete conversion for cruises. The second 
post-war ship to be built by the line, it will 
supplement the Gripsholm and Stockholm on 
the transAtlantic service and will also mark 
the company’s return to the cruise services 
operated before the war. The keel of the craft 
was laid in Holland January 20. 


PERMISSION REQUESTED FOR 
AIR SERVICE TO SAMOA 

Permission to establish scheduled air service 
between the United States and American 
Samoa has been requested by Pan American 
World Airways. If granted by the U. S. Civil 
Aeronautics Board, the;line plans to make the 
islands-a stop on its direct service between 
the co-terminal cities of San Francisco and 
Los Angeles, and Sydney, Australia, and Auck- 
land, New Zealand. American Samoa lies 
approximately 2,600 miles southeast of Hono- 
lulu and consists of five small islands with a 
total population of about 17,500. Pago Pago 
is the capital. 


HAITI TOURIST OFFICE OPENED 

_ An information bureau for the person inter- 
ested in Haiti has been opened by the Govern- 
ment of Haiti in New York City. Temporarily 
located at 9 Rockefeller Plaza, the office will 
relocate in permanent quarters at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza sometime in April. The bureau is 
the official agency in the United States of the 
government travel division, 
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FIRST SELF-PROPELLED DIESEL CARS 
SHIPPED TO AUSTRALIAN RAILROAD 


The first self-propelled rail diesel cars to be 
sent abroad were shipped recently to the Com- 
monwealth Railways of Australia. Built by 
the Budd company, the cars were introduced 
in the United States in late 1949. The Austra- 
lian line purchased three of the new stainless 
steel cars and is expected to habe them in serv- 
ice soon. The cars seat 90 passengers, have a 
top speed of 83. miles an hour and are com- 
pletely air conditions. The cars can be used as 
single units or in multiple sections as a train. 
Controls located at either end of the car elimi- 
nate turn-around at terminals and permits 
units to be added or dropped as desired. 


A CALENDAR OF 
COMING EVENTS 

Mar. 1-Apr. 5: BERMUDA, Duke of 

Edinburgh yacht races every 
*’ Thursday. 

Mar. 17-18: GILA BEND, ARIZ., Rodeo. 

Mar. 17-18:. STE. MARGUERITE, 
CANADA, Ladies International 
Ski Meet (classes A and B). 

Mar. 17: HARRISBURG, PA., Annual 
point dog show. 

Mar. 22: HOLLYWOOD, CALIF., 
Academy Award-presentations. 

Mar. 29-Apr. 1: WILMINGTON, N. C., 
$10,000 PGA Azalea Open Golf 
tournament. 

Apr. 2: TUCKERMAN RAVINE, N. H.. 
Harvard-Yale Slalom. 

Apr. 8: ALAMOGORDO, N. M., Play 
day at White Sand National 
Monument. 


NEW OCEAN-RAIL TERMINAL ‘| 
GREETS ENTRANTS TO CANADA _ | 

A new government-built $2,000,000 customs} 
and immigration. terminal will speed entry] 
formalities for visitors to Canada while offer- 
ing a maximum of convenience and efficiency. | 
Boasting a day nursery and theater, the build. 
ing also houses a modern kitchen and cafe. | 
teria, recreation room, dormitories, hospitah} 
and dispensary facilities and ticket offices. An} 
incidental feature of the new terminal, located 
at West St. John, New Brunswick, is that al 
Britain-bound New Yorker, for example, 7 
eling by rail through Montreal to St. John} 
can make the entire journey under cover from | 
the time he enters Cee Central Staten, = 


crossed the Atlantic on his trip. 


NEW BOOKLETS ADVISE TRAVELERS — | 
ON SUNNY VACATION RESORTS of 
Complete, comprehensive information about, 

Greater Miami is clearly presented in a book: 
let recently made available without charge. | 
by Delta Air Lines. Planning Your Holiday in | 
Miami and Miami Beach packs 56 photographs 
into its 60 pages of information on the south. | 
ern resort. The booklet is offered through | 
coupons in the line’s advertisements and 
through its ticket offices. A new addition to 
the Pan American Union’s series on the 
Americas, Visit Haiti acquaints the reader’ 
with little known facts and popular informag 

tion about the Caribbean republic. The book- 

let is available at a cost of fifteen cents from 

the Travel Division, Pan American Unions 
Washington 6, D. C. Other books in the series” 
are on Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, El Salva- 
dor, Honduras, Nicataeaa and Venezuela. Visit 
Ecuador, now in preparation, will be next in 
the series. 


CITATION GIVEN BELGIAN CREW | 
The double crew of a Sabena Belgian Air- 
line plane was awarded individual citations 
for their “splendid personal contribution , . . 
in support of the United Nations” by the vice 
commander of the U. S. Military Air Transport 
Service. The award was in recognition of 32 
Pacific crossings by the crew in support of the 
UN airlift to Korea. The plane is one of four 
contributed by the Belgian government. 


NEW WEEKLY THROUGH SERVICE 
BEGUN TO FRANKFURT AND MUNICH © 
Weekly through service from New York to. 
Frankfurt and Munich was inaugurated ia 
ruary 7 by K. L. M. Royal Dutch Airlines. © 
The planes leave New York on Wednesdays — 
arriving in the German cities the following 
day. Passengers will depart from Frankfurt 
and Munich on Thursday and arrive in New | 
York on Friday. . 
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housand-Mile African Tour 
|| Pleasant Week-Long Sojourn 


I seven-day tour to Africa’s Ngorongoro 
crater and Mount Kilimanjaro is an interest- 
|g addition to any vacation in Africa. Many 
/ansportation lines passing through the Dark 
‘ontinent allow passengers stopover privi- 
ges and this short excursion will add to the 
jleasure of a trip. Departing from Nairobi, 
le itinerary calls for reaching Arusha the 
ist day. The Ngorongoro crater is reached 
tie second day and time is allowed for in- 
yection. The third day Mount Kilimanjaro is 
le goal, with the next day free at the city of 
larangu, where the mountain is located, for 
lose who wish to make the ascent to the 
immit. The next two days are spent returning 
| Nairobi by a different route with stops at 
te Southern Game Reserve, the city of Voi 
ad Tsavo National Park. Nairobi is reached 
le seventh day. Cost of the 1,040-mile expe- 
ition, based on three persons to the car, is 
70 shillings. 


louse and Garden Pilgrimage 


cheduled For Late April 

The fourteenth annual Maryland House and 
arden Pilgrimage has been scheduled from 
pril 27 to May 9. Tours are conducted 
irough the state’s famous homes and gardens 
n an individual basis, that is, no formal tour 
arty exists but holders of tickets may enter 
‘ny of the homes, during the hours specified, 
t their convenience. Each day is devoted to a 
pecific area for which tickets are available 
ta charge of $3.00, with all proceeds going 
> the Hammond-Harwood House and other 
‘ublic-interest projects. On the opening day, 
\pril 27, the Governor and his wife will have 
\ reception for all holders of pilgrimage 
“ckets. Anne Arundel county will be the area 
or that day and the regions selected for suc- 
eeding days are Charles county, St. Mary’s 
ounty, Prince George’s county, Baltimore en- 
‘irons, Hartford county, Howard county, 
Vorthington Valley, Kent, Queen Anne’s, Tal- 
jot, Baltimore and Montgomery counties. 
)ther similar tours are the Charleston, S. C., 
purs of historic houses from March 19 
rough April 14 and garden week in Virginia 
rom April 21 through April 28. 


Death Valley Circle Tour 
s Desirable Side Trip 


An eleven-hour tour of Deatlf Valley is an 
njoyable way to take advantage of any lay- 
yver between trains, or an interesting side trip 
m a cross-country journey. Leave Las Vegas 
laily at 8 a.m. passing through Indian Springs 
Valley, past famous sites to Furness Creek, 
Jalif., for a four-hour break for recreation. 
Return from Furness Creek to Las -Vegas 
hrough another route viewing other interest- 
ng and historic sights. Fare only, including 
ax, $17.25 until April 30. . Viet 
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Tour of Seven Nations 
Designed For Garden Fanciers 


The gardens of France and Italy, England 
and Scotland and tulip time in Holland are 
the highpoints of a 46-day tour leaving New 
York April 14 aboard the Queen Mary. Par- 
ticularly designed to interest lovers of flowers, 
the outing visits other outstanding attractions 
in these countries and Belgium and Switzer- 
land. Conducted by Marsh Tours, minimum 
price is set at $1,587.50. Five days are spent 
in Paris visiting the city’s famed sights as 
well as the beautiful palace and gardens at 
Versailles. Three days are spent in Amsterdam. 
a whole day of which is devoted to a tour of 
the tulip growing regions and flower auctions. 
After a day in Brussels, the group spends two 
days at Lucerne and two more days at Villa 
d’Este before moving to Venice for two days. 
Three days of sightseeing in Florence and the 
itinerary calls for visiting Rome for four days. 
A day each is devoted to Siena and Rapallo as 
the membership moves. to Cannes for three 
days on the Riviera. Two more days in Paris, 
before arriving in London on May 19, soon 
after the opening of the Festiva] of Britain. 
After three days in the British capital, the 
group visits Stratford-on-Avon, Chester and 
Windemere before proceeding to the wild 
water gardens in Edinburgh. Ripon is visited 
before returning to London for three more 
days. Return voyage on the Queen Elizabeth 
is from Southampton on June 1. 


Monkey Business At ‘Rest Home’ 
Is Interesting Side Trip 
An interesting side trip for travelers on 


the Ocean Highway along Virginia’s eastern 
shore is a visit to Walston Farm, which serves 


as a rest home for 1,000 monkeys enroute to , 


laboratories and pet shops throughout the 
country. Located a few miles east of U. S. 
route 13, overlooking Metomkin Bay. 


1F RE IN THE WORLD Do You Want to Go? 


New York City Tour Offers 
Travelers Choice of Sights 


A four-day tour of New York City is de- 
signed so that interesting sights will be avail- 
able no matter how familiar the traveler is 
with the Empire City. Besides a room with 
private bath in a leading midtown hotel, the 
American Express outing itinerary provides 
six groups, with at least three items in each 
group. The vacationer selects the one item 
in each group that most interests him and 
works out an individualized program for him- 
self. Priced at $29.95, including all taxes, a 
typical itinerary might include complete 
dinner and musical revue at a famous restau- 
rant, night sightseeing trip threugh China- 
town, Bowery and Greenwich Village, includ- 
ing a visit to the 70th floor observation roof 
of the RCA building in Radio City, motor 
coach tour of lower New York, admission to 
Yankees or Giants baseball game (between 
April and October), motor coach trip of upper 
New York, and a steamer trip from the Bat- 
tery to the Statue of Liberty. Many other com- 
binations are available, depending upon indi- 
vidual choice and, in some cases, the seasons 
of the year. Other New York tours of three, 
five and six days are available at prices rang- 


ing from $19.95 to $49.95. 


European Capitals Seen On 
Tour For Independent Travelers 


The capitals of England, France, Holland 
and Belgium are visited in a two-week tour 
designed for the independent traveler to 
Europe. Priced at a minimum of $164, the 
Ask Mr. Foster outing spends four days in 
England visiting London, Oxford and the 
Shakespeare Country. The Hague is visited on 
the fifth day and the Dutch city of Am- 
sterdam the following two days. The eighth 
and ninth days are spent in Brussels, with 
Paris and Versailles occupying the remainder 
of the trip. Prices do not include transAtlantic 
transportation. 


Key West and Havana Visited 
In Four-Day Tour From Miami 


As an extra highlight to your Miami vaca- 
tion, try the four-day tour to Key West and 
Havana. Minimum rates are $99.95 until 
March 31 and $86.95 from April 1 to April 
30. A motor trip the first day takes you to 
the picturesque city of Key West. The city is 
inspected during the afternoon. After break- 
fast on the second day, a 45 minute flight 
brings you to Havana where a comprehensive 
sightseeing trip will keep you occupied until 
the fourth day when you return to Miami. If 
you prefer, arrangements can be made to 
terminate your holiday in Cuba, and return to 
your home city either by plane or ship. 


For additional information on tours, trips 
and cruises—write TRAVEL. 
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TAKE TO THE AIR éercsice sessing Tn 


Hawaiian Package Features 
Five Major Islands In Group 

An all-expense air vacation visits the islands 
of Oahu, Molokai, Maui, Hawaii and Kauai 
during a 16-day stay. The United Air Line 
cruise is priced as low as $508 from Los 
Angeles or San Francisco. Although the itin- 
erary calls for departure Friday evening or 
Saturday morning, arrangements can be made 
for leaving on any day. It is possible to go 
from one termin] and return to the other at 
little or no extra cost. The first week is spent 
on Oahu Island, with Honolulu as the base 
of operations. Three days are spent at famed 
Waikiki, with motor trips to such points as 
Koko Head, a tour of Oahu Island and Mount 
Tantalus, with its commanding view of Hono- 
lulu from Diamond Head to Pearl Harbor, 
breaking up the days at the beach. Molokai is 
visited on Saturday and then, in the afternoon, 
the traveler continues to Maui. Highspots on 
the islands of Hawaii and Kauai are visited 
before return to Honolulu in the evening of 
the fourteenth day. The next day is again free 
at Waikiki. Depart for the mainland on the 
sixteenth day with arrival scheduled for eve- 
ning or the following morning. 


Colorful Caribbean Air Tour 
Visits Five Islands In 16 Days 


The islands of Puerto Rico, Dominican 
Republic, Haiti, Jamaica and Cuba are visited 
in a 16-day air package which departs weekly 
from New York and Miami. Priced from $559 
from the northern terminal and from $487 
from Miami, the plane leaves on Saturday and 
Sunday respectively. Arranged by the Ask Mr. 
Foster travel service, travelers depart from 
New York in the late evening for a non-stop 
flight to San Juan. Vacationers from Miami 
join the group there Sunday evening. Two 
days are spent in the Puerto Rican capital 
before moving to Ciudad Trujillo for three 
days. After two days in Port-Au-Prince, the 
tour visits Kingston and Montego Bay. In the 
afternoon of the 13th day you fly to Havana 
for a final stop before the return flight. A com- 
prehensive sightseeing program, with time for 
organized and independent fun, keynotes the 
trip. 


Historical Lima Is Explored 
In Tour Featuring Ample Free Time 


Fight days of leisure is the highlight of a 
fifteen-day outing to Lima. Pausing for two 
days in Panama for a visit to Old Panama and 
Balboa, the fifteen-day trip by Pan American 
World Airwys departs daily. Priced at a 
minimum of $455 from Miami, only two days 
of organized sightseeing in Lima is scheduled 
so as to allow a maximum of independent 
fun in the Peruvian capital. A twelve-day ex- 
tension to the Inca empire is available for an 


additional $200. 
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Special Low Cost European Tours 
Announced For Gold Star Mothers 

A series of two tours, designed particularly 
for Gold Star Mothers who wish to visit Amer- 
ican War graves, will continue through No- 
vember with arrangements available for indi- 
vidual or group travel. The trips will be 
known as the Queens Tour and the Floren- 
tine Tour. On the former any one of the fol- 
lowing cemeteries may be visited: Cambridge, 
Margraten, Hamm, Henri Chapelle, Neuville- 
en-Condroz, St. Laurent, St. Avoid, St. James 
or Epinal. On the latter, cemeteries available 
will include Draguignan, Nettuno, Florence, 
St. Laurent, Epinal, St. James or St. Avoid. 
Each member of the tour will be entitled to 
visit, at no extra cost, any one cemetery from 
the nearest point encountered. The tours, 
sponsored by Trans World Airlines and Lanse- 
air Travel Service, leave from New York. 
Travelers on the Queens Tour, scheduled for 
fourteen days, will visit London, Amsterdam 
and Paris, returning from the French capital. 
The Florentine Tour will go directly to Paris 
before continuing to Switzerland. Italy, en- 
tered on the sixth day, is the main part of the 
program with stops being made at Milan, 
Florence and Rome. The group returns to 
Paris on the fifteenth day and departs for New 
York the following day. Rates for the tours 
are dependent upon the travel season. During 
the thrift season, the Queens outing is priced 
at $682.50 and the Florentine junket at $745. 


Swiss Winter Resorts Outing 
Combine Sports With Scenery 

A fourteen-day all-expense outing to three 
of Switzerland’s most beautiful winter resorts 
offer skiers and non-skiers alike the oppor- 
tunity of seeing the country during its most 
picturesque season. Priced at $626.90 during 
the thrift season, and $725.10 during the 
regular season, the tour spends two days in 
Zurich, visits beautiful Chur and headquarters 
in St. Moritz for eight days before returning. 


Mute evidence of Inca 
days are the ruins of 
Macchu-Picchu in Peru. 


North African Air Vacation iy 
Covers 12,000 Miles In 28 Days } 

Morocco, Algeria and Tunisia are thi 
main points of a 28-day air package whie| 
visits 21 cities and covers 12,000 miles. Spor} 
sored by Transatours and Air France, depai| 
ture is from New York’s Idlewild Airport 0 
any day. The outing is priced at $1,090 anj 
includes all transportation, transfers, sigh! 
seeing, guides, hotels and meals. Two day] 
are spent in Paris before going to Morocco fo} 
a week, visiting Casablanca, Marrakech, Aga) 
dir, Rabat and the Arab shrines at Fes ani 
Meknes. The next week is spent in Algerie) 
with two days each given to Algiers and Con| 
stantine. A day of sightseeing is provided a} 
Biskra, Batna and then return to to 


In Tunisia, two days are devoted to Tun 
a day at Gabes, two days are divided betwe 
Sfax and Kairouan before moving back ti 
Tunis for two more days. Three more day ial 
Paris is provided before return to New Yor!| 
on the 28th day. | 


Three-Country Ski Outing 4 
Conducted By Hubert Pirquet ail 

Three weeks of skiing under the direction 
of internationally famous Hubert Pirquet ij 
the highlight of a KLM Royal Dutch Airline 
package which visits top winter resorts ir] 
three countries. Leaving from New Yor 
March 25, the junket is priced at $895, A 
brief stop is made at Amsterdam enroute t 
Zurich. A train moves the group from Zuri 
to Klosters which serves as a base for skiing 
in the area. On April 2 the skiers journey : 
St. Anton for winter sports. Merano is head; 
quarters for two days until the itinerary calls 
for moving to Milano. From the afternoon of 
the 9th ane the evening of April 10th Milane 
is the central point. After three days at Zer 
matt the group returns to Zurich until depart 
sure time for New York on April 14. The 
outing terminates in the Empire City on 
April 15. 


eluxe Accommodations Are 

satured In African Cruise 

With first class accommodations offered 
roughout the journey, an 87-day cruise 
ound Africa departs from New York aboard 
e Queen Elizabeth April 21 for transAtlantic 
issage. After a week in London, the group 
ards the Dunnottar Castle for the remainder 
‘the trip by sea. A day is spent at Gibraltar 
d two on the Riviera, before entering Africa 
rough Egypt on May 14. Priced at the pack- 
e rate of $2,985, the tour is sponsored by 
rownell Travel Bureau. In Africa, the itin- 
ary calls for visits to such places as Port 
id, Port Sudan, Arabia, Mombasa, Marangu, 
rusha, Nairobi, Salisbury and Victoria Falls. 
ne Wankie Game Reserve, Bulawayo, Kruger 
ational Park, Mbabane, Swzilnd, Durban, 
ast London, Port Elizabeth and Cape Town 
e other points of interest inspected by the 
uise members. Returning to London, St. 
elena, Ascension and Las Palmas, capital of 
e Canary Islands, are visited. Two more days 
é spent in London before weighing anchor 
r the return voyage from Southampton July 
2 on the Caronia. Arrival in New York is 
heduled for July 19. 


‘udent Class European Tour 

surrenders Luxury For Economy 

With all traveling expenses kept to a mini- 
um, a series of 37-day cruises visits six 
untries at a cost of $990. Offered by the 
niversity Travel Company, the groups sail 
oard the United States Line’s Washington 
om New York on April 25, May 18, June 12, 
ily 7, July 26, and August 15. Although not 
assed as a luxury liner, the vessel is a com- 
rtable ship, affording satisfactory rooms and 
lequate, tasty food. Four days are spent in 
ondon, two in Amsterdam, two in Lucerne, 
1d four in Paris. One day each is devoted to 
russels, Hague, Cologne, Rhine River valley 
ith its Lorelei Rack, Heidelberg, Interlaken, 
ingfraujoch, Montreux and Versailles. — 
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Freighter Cruise Is Economical 
Month-Long Informal Vacation 

Designed for the traveler who prefers in- 
formality and is not restricted by time to 
positive itineraries and arrival dates, freighter 
cruises offer a different type of sea-borne fun. 
Typical of the sort of junket offered is the 
Alcoa cruise sailing from New Orleans April 
5. Using a “standard” freighter, designed to 
accommodate up to twelve passengers and fea- 
turing outside rooms with shower and toilet 
on all vessels of that class, the itinerary calls 
for visits to Amuay Bay, Maracaibo, Puerto 
Sucre, Caripito, Barbados, Surinam and Trini- 
dad, with return scheduled for a U. S. Gulf 
port. Rate for this outing, about one month in 
duration is $475. In the event the ship 
returns to a port other than the one of depar- 
ture, the line generally pays transportation to 
the original port or to the traveler’s permanent 
residence, whichever is less. Ships of Alcoa 
and other cargo-passenger lines depart from 
ports other than New Orleans. 


Boston-Montreal Sailings 
To Be Resumed April 28 


Cruises between Boston and — Montreal, 
through the St. Lawrence River, will be re- 
sumed April 28 by Canadian National Steam- 
ships. The five-day journeys will include a 
stop at Halifax, Nova Scotia, in both direc- 
tions. The Lady Nelson and Lady Rodney will 
continue Southbound from Boston to Bermuda 
and the British West Indies, terminating at 
Georgetown, British Guiana. Under the new 
schedule, three additional vessels will operate 
from Montreal and Halifax to Bermuda, the 
Leeward and Windward Islands, with north- 
bound passengers in the motor ships terminat- 
ing at St. John, New Brunswick. The sea-air 
agreement between Canadian National and 
Trans-Canada Air Lines, permitting alternate 
routing by air and sea for travelers to Bermuda 
and the West Indies, will be included in the 
new schedules. 


Cruise ships on the 
_Boston- Montreal run 
will pause at Halifax. 


Three-Nation Junket Visits 
France, Israel and England 


With departure dates dependent upon the 
vessel you choose, a 51-day cruise-tour to 
France, Israel and England is priced at a 
minimum of $1,130 from New York. Arrive 
in Paris on the seventh day, spending four 
days in the capital, three in Nice and one in 
Marseilles. Sail for Israel on the fifteenth day, 
landing in Haifa five days later. Spend seven- 
teen days in the new state, visiting such points 
as Tel Aviv, Negev, Jerusalem, Tiberias and 
Safed. After returning to Marseilles on the 
40th day, you move to London for the next 
five days. The 46th to 50th days are spent at 
sea with return to New York scheduled for the 
5lst day. Should a change in itinerary, re- 
sulting in a longer or shorter vacation, be 
necessary because of choice of vessel, rates 
will be adjusted. 


Spring Weather Brings Back 
Mississippi River Cruises 


Cruises through the Ohio River, down the 
Mississippi to New Orleans aboard specially 
built river boats are a colorful, relaxing way 
to spend a vacation, particularly during the 
warmer weather season. A series of 20-day 
spring cruises, priced from $225, are an- 
nounced by the Greene Line. Sailing from 
Cincinnati on Saturday, March 24, April 14 
and May 12, the Delta Queen makes land calls 
at Louisville, Paducah, Memphis, Natchez, 
New Orleans, Baton Rouge, Vicksburg, Cairo, 
Ill., Evansville, Madison, Ind., and returns to 
Cincinnati on Thursday, April 12, May 3 and 
May 31. 


Relaxing Ocean Passage 
Highlights Eleven-Day Cruise 


Seven days at sea is the main feature of an 
eleven-day voyage to Puerto Rico and the 
Dominican Republic. Only four days of land 
stops at San Juan and Ciudad Trujillo are 
included in this vacation primarily designed 
for those who want the wholesome relaxation 
and pleasure of an ocean holiday. Priced from 
$297 to $333, passengers sail from Brooklyn, 
N. Y., aboard the Bull Lines’ Puerto Rico. 
Ships sail fortnightly, under the present 
schedule, until April 26. 


Bermuda Cruise Remains 
Popular As Spring Holiday 

With seven sailings scheduled on the cur- 
rent calendar, travelers can still enjoy the 
cruises to Bermuda aboard the Queen of 
Bermuda. Evening departures from New York 
are slated for the voyages on March 23 and 
28, and April 2, which return to New York 
March 28, April 1 and April 7, respectively. 
Other cruises leave at 3 p.m. on April 7, 14, 
21 and 28 and arrive at the home port April 
13, 20, 27 and May 4. Rates are from $125. 
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Good Merchandise Poorly Packaged, 


Loves a Camel | 


Nobody | 


By AlonzoW.Pond . ¢ 


fret ; ie .| 
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That’s the Sad Saga of the Camel 


CPs PEBBLED, BARREN PLAIN AROUND the 
popote was dotted with strange warts. Curi- 
ous shaped lumps of brown wool lay on the 
gravel like poorly piled haycocks. Each wooly 
stack had a thick protrusion at one end which 
bent and twisted and swayed like an animated 
stove pipe. At the opposite end the most ridic- 
ulous little whisk broom waved occasionally 
back and forth. : 

“Those are the camels,” said Dr. Boufou- 
tier. j 

As we approached closer I saw that each 
ungainly lump had a round, wooden platform 
fastened to the highest part of the mound. At 
the front of the platform a short cross pro- 
jected skyward. At the other end a narrow, 


oval board made a back rest. Brown leather 
decorated in white, geometric patterns covered 
all the wood. 

“I see they have a real Tuareg saddle for 
you,” said the doctor. S 

“Is that leather covered platform a saddle?” 
I asked. “Where are the stirrups?” 

“The Tuaregs, veiled men of Sahara’s Hog- 
gar, never use stirrups,” the doctor assured 
me. 
The night before, Dr. Boufoutier had sug- 
gested a swim. The suggestion had amused 
me. Every civilized American knows that you 
don’t go for a swim in the middle of the 
Sahara. 


“We'll ride out on camels,” the doctor had 


said. “We better start about two o’clock 
come dressed in pajamas. It is still warm het 
in October and pajamas will be more com 
fortable. Also, sandals are better than shoes. 
“It is easy to mount the camel, Tuareg fash 
ion,” Boufoutier said when we were near th 
beasts. “Take the reins in your left hand, kie¢ 
off your sandals, place your left foot on 
left knee of the camel. Swing your right foo 
over the back of the saddle and get comfort 
ably seated.” ; 4 
Gingerly I followed instructions. I hung m 
sandals on the cross of the saddle and placed 
my bare foot on the camel’s wooly front leg. 
The wool tickled my tender foot. The camel 
wiggled his leg. I stepped back onto the sand 


Fr 


Except for camels trained by the once-bandit Tuaregs, the crank of the caravan protests noisily when being unloaded as well as loaded, 


=a] 
ven. when going at a fast trot like this the 
amel would never win any prizes for speed. 


A 

-“That’s all right,” called the doctor. “Put 
our foot firmly on his leg and swing into the 
addle.” 

_I stepped firmly on the camel’s leg; swung 
ny right leg over the back of the saddle, like 
. ballet dancer doing the splits. ... But I 
lever got comfortably seated. 

Perhaps you know, but I didn’t, that the 
ip of the desert launches stern first. Before 
ny pajama clad anatomy smashed onto that 
yoard seat, the hind end of the camel went 
kyward, I pitched forward and bashed my 
shest against the front of the saddle. That 
cnocked the wind out of me. Before I could 


jet my breath, the other end of the creature 
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came up. There I was eight feet above the 
desert, with no place to put my feet. 

“Hey, Doc,” I called. “What’ll I do with 
my feet?” 

“Can’t you see that neck out in front of the 
saddle?” he said. “Put your foot on that and 
balance yourself.” 

I looked at the wool covered two-by-four- 
set-on-edge which held a pin head to the 
camel’s shoulders. My feet were not intended 
to rest comfortably on any such narrow rail 
but I tried. First the foot slid off one side. I 
tried again. It slid the other way. 

“No! No! Not that way,” said Doc. “You’re 
supposed to grasp the skin of the camel’s neck 
between your big toe and the one next to it. 
Use your toes for pinchers and your foot will 
balance on the ridge. That’s why camel riders 
go barefoot. Shoes would wear the skin off 
the animal’s neck and make him sick.” 

I suppose it isn’t the first time I’ve made a 
monkey of myself but I soon learned to make 
my feet. revert to their simian ancestors and 
anchored one foot firmly. But there was not 
room for two feet on that narrow ridge. 

Mounting is only a small part of camel rid- 
ing but at least I was sitting high and could 
watch the others. 

Little Massauda, the doctor’s pretty Arab 
wife, was last to mount. Swathed from head to 
foot in white silk veils and shawls, she floated, 
unassisted, into her saddle. While I watched 
her, my foot moved a little on the camel’s 
neck. That means “Giddap” to a camel and 
the brute started to walk away. I grabbed for 
the saddle cross. Soon I was righted again 
and rode across the desert with exactly the 
same motion as grandma used in her little old 
rocking chair on our side porch back home. 

In slow motion a rocking chair, eight feet 
above the ground, isn’t bad transportation on 


‘a warm October afternoon, and the Sahara 


seemed a restful, romantic vacation land. But 
my pajama clad comfort was doomed. 


The author astride Ole, the white Mehari 
camel that carried him across the Sahara. 


Massauda was an outdoor girl. She didn’t 
wear jodhpurs or sweaters, like those wild 
west girls, but could she ride! Shawls and 
veils were no handicap when she decided on 
action. Her little brown foot began to tickle 
her camel’s neck. He began to trot. That was 
all right for Massauda. She understood the 
rhythm of a camel but it wasn’t all right for 
me. 

When her camel swung into action, my 
stupid animal did too. Massauda flew across 
the desert like a cloud of streamers. Pretty, no 
doubt, if I could have watched her ride, but 
my camel was trotting too. I began to go up 
and down. 

Some one said I was suspended in mid air 


Nomads pause on the high plateau of Algeria to let their camels nibble at the coarse stubble which is the camels’ particular delight. 


pecrenwerers| 


When a camel’s perversity extends to food his 
driver forces crushed date stones down him. 


for the duration of that trot. Don’t you be- 
lieve it! I hit bottom at every jump. Remem- 
ber that my pants were just summer pajamas 
and the saddle was a leather covered board. 
At least the leather kept slivers out of me. 

At the edge of some palm trees our native 
escort signaled a halt. Those desert natives 
made strange gutteral trills and my ship be- 
gan to founder. When the hind end fell out of 
the sky I was thrown backward. Then the 
front end finished its second elevator plunge 
and the ship of the desert settled into the sand 
with a shudder, like a freighter that has gone 
aground on a mud bank. 

A short walk brought us to a palm screened 
pool of fresh water. A spring board at one 
end made it an ideal swimmin’ hole. Soon we 
had forgotten the heat and dust while we 
dived and swam in the oversize irrigating 
basin. As a big yellow harvest moon swung up 
through the palm trees and the frogs began 
their evening chorus, we remounted and 
swayed back across the plain. Moonlight made 
romantic, slender shadows of our little fleet; 
shadows that bobbed and swayed like row- 
boats on an evening lake. 

Now that the sun had set, our pajamas were 
no longer comfortable. That dry desert air 
holds no heat. For the first time I realized how 
smart that poet was who sang to his sweet- 
heart that he would be true “ ’til the sands of 
the desert grow cold.” Fickle lover! He could 
change sweethearts every afternoon at 4:30. 

A lot that has been written about the camel 
should only be taken with your salt tablets 
or bedtime stories. He is often maligned and 
even preachers have misunderstood him. He 
can go through the needle’s eye just, like a 
rich man can get into heaven, that is, without 
excess baggage and down on his knees. 

My geologist friends tell me that the camel 
is really a hangover. He looks like one, of 
course, but they insist that he is ‘a remnant 
from the Pleistocene period of the earth’s his- 
tory but was too ornery to become extinct 
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with other unprogressive creatures like the 
wooly mammoth. hed 

In the Sahara, where I knew the camel 
pretty well, the Arabs and Berbers start train- 
ing the creatures while they are calves to go 
four days without water. Then when they are 
full grown they can go six or eight days easily 
without water. There are records of camels 
going ten days without drinking. However, 
experienced desert men claim that in the 
course of a year a camel drinks as much as 
any beast of equal size. 

His reputation for not needing water is so 
overrated in the western world that the French 
Army once lost ten thousand camels because 
they just couldn’t live up to their reputation. 

Officers of the Sahara Camel Corps know 
that the camel must have six months vacation 
every year or die. Such unreasonable demands 
on the part of any government employee cause 
consternation in the ranks of those concerned 
with paper work but the camel insists. 


Though fierce by reputation, the Tuareg men 
and not their wives go veiled in public. 


Kach soldier of the camel corps owns two 
camels. One is in pasture while the other is 
used on patrol. Twice a year they change 
places. A camel’s idea of a heavenly pasture 
would make any other creature shudder. 

You can depend on it that it will rain any- 
where in the Sahara only once in fifteen or 
twenty years. Then water will pour out of the 
heavens in a torrent which will wet up the 
desert and make it bloom like a garden. Some 
years the rain will be three hundred miles east 
of the military post. Next year it may be five 
hundred miles west but wherever this year’s 
rain falls there will be this year’s camel pas- 
ture. There the vacationing camel wanders 
sedately from one thorny bush to another a 
hundred yards away. The distance between 
bites gives the animal time to chew his vita- 
mins and get a spot of exercise before the next 
mouthful. 

One hears a great deal about the speed of 
camels, especially of the Mehari, swift riding 
camel of the Tuaregs. Anyone can tell that he 


is fast just by looking at him. Notice tha 
streamlined body, the cae: slender legs. Can’ 
you just see him sailing across the desert like 
the wind? I know all about his speed because 
I rode a Mehari, called Ole, for a thousand 
miles across Sahara one winter. It is almost 
unbelievable but that creature could travel 
across the desert at the terrific rate of three 
and one-half. . . miles per hour. In fact he 
was so swift that on cold mornings I| used te 
walk and lead him in order to keep warm 
Ole could hardly keep up with me. 

There are times when you like to make ¢ 
camel trot. Then he can do about five or six 
miles per hour but he can’t stand that speed 
for long. Caravans in Sahara seldom average 
more than two and a half miles per hour an¢ 
that was also about the speed of our 125 
camel train in the Gobi of Mongolia. | 

There are those who claim that the Tuareg 
riding camels are bred for their speed. Ac. 
tually there is no camel “stud book.” The 
Mehari is of the same lowly origin as the pack 


camel. The difference is that he looked prom 


ising in his youth, so the Tuareg master gave 
him a little better food and better training 
than the other calves. The Mehari is just « 
likely youngster who was subsidized to a col 
lege education and was graduated into an aris 
tocratic job instead of plodding along with 
the less athletic members of his generation. | 

Although the Tuaregs do not keep a “stuc 
book,” they are past masters in the art oi 
training camels. Those freighters of the aric 
sea are the greatest grumblers in the anima 
kingdom. They complain with a loud noise 
when you make them kneel down to put 
load on their backs. They complain with equa 
anguish when you make them kneel to take 
it off. But not the Tuareg trained camel. He 
kneels in silence. The quiet of the desert is no} 
broken by a camel protest, if a Tuareg is hi 
master. 

There is good reason for the animal’s si 
lence, however. In the old days, Tuaregs were 


Camels, heirs to a prehistoric heritage, stor 


at the ancient city of Marrakech in Morrocco 
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paches of Sahara. One of their pastimes 
yas to swoop down on unsuspecting caravans, 
yrandish their four foot swords and eight foot 
ces with swift effectiveness, carry away the 
oot or at least get their fair share before they 
lisappeared again into the desert. Noisy cam- 
Js could easily give away their secret hiding 
lace before a raid, so the Tuareg trained 
amels are silent as the desert night. 

A camel won’t stand without hitching like 
trained horse. If you want to leave him for 
while and be sure to find him when you 
ome, back you must hobble him. His legs are 
ike stilts with two hinges. One hinge lets the 
bend forward. The hinge at the knee lets 
he lower part of the leg bend back. ‘Once you 
set the animal down on the ground with all 
4 legs folded into place like the blades of a 
yiss jackknife, you wrap a rope around the 
eft front knee. That handicaps his speed a 
ittle but I’ve seen some hobbled camels do a 
ery creditable three- legged race. 

. ' Actually the camel is strangely fragile. He 
will live happily on fodder no other animal 
will touch. He will take both liquid and solid 
nourishment at irregular intervals but he 
satches cold easily. Once late in February I 
saw some big camels at the oasis of Ardrar 
in the western Sahara. They looked like 
skinned rabbits compared to our northern 
animals which were covered with a good coat 
of winter wool. The Ardrar animals had just 
been driven north from the Sudan in Central 
Africa. In the warm climate of the tropics 
they had no need for a wool coat. The be- 
low freezing weather of the Sahara oasis was 
making the poor animals shiver. 

_ I was first disillusioned about the camel at 
In Salah, an oasis in the Sahara. We had ex- 
ected to reach the oasis before dark but 
omehow missed the trail through the dunes. 
le were traveling in motor cars, so when it 
got dark we turned our spot feb into the 
heavens to imitate streamers of northern 
shts. The men at the post saw our distress 


spite of his spongy foot structure, the 
el does not go easily over sand dunes. 


signals. One of the men, who knew that his 
relief was in our party, decided to come out 
to look for us. When he and his native com- 
panions appeared in front of our headlights 
they were riding horses. 

“Why in the world did you come out here 
on horseback?” I asked. “We thought the 
camel was the rider’s friend in the Sahara.” 

“We knew you were lost and we had no 
idea how soon you might turn off your 
lights,” answered Lieutenant Darway, our res- 
cuer. “It was possible that we could get lost 
too. If we got lost on horseback, we could let 
the horses have the reins and they would take 
us back to the oasis. Camels don’t have that 
much sense. Then too the horses can travel 
faster over the sand dunes than camels can.” 

Shades of my grade school geography and 
the dictionary which said, “The camel has a 
spongy foot structure which enables him to 
negotiate the sand dunes.” 

In spite of his faults the camel has made 


The date palm, as essential to desert life 


as the camel, must have its feet in water. 


history in the Sahara. He has split history 
right down the middle and divided it into 
two parts, Sahara before the camel and post- 
camel Sahara. 

Until the time of the Persian conquest in 
525 B.C., the camel was unknown in Africa. 
Every once in a while, however, some fossil 
hunter digs up the bones of an ancient camel 
in Africa. From the time of the Persian con- 
quest, camels have carried the freight between 
the Nile and the Red Sea. Their seniority 
still entitles them to, that regular run. 

Western Sahara and Egypt are such worlds 
apart that the camel did not get into Western 
Sahara for centuries. But by the fifth century 
there were thousands of the animals in Tripoli 
and in Byzantine Africa where he played an 
important part as beast of burden and member 
of the armed forces. In the thousand years or 
so after he reached Tripoli, he enabled the 
Berbers of North Africa to conquer the 
Negroes clear down to Timbuctu. 

As a tran-continental freight line, he opened 


When banditry became unprofitable, the Tua- 
regs turned to camel-raising and caravans. 


up half a continent as effectively as the loco- 
motive did the more fertile regions of America. 
He tied White North Africa to Black Central 
Africa. He made possible the establishment 
of oasis after oasis in Sahara. He brought 
salt to Timbuctu. When established freight 
lines prospered, he served the bandits who 
preyed on them. Immigration, commerce, and 
raounted robbery in Africa all owe their suc- 
cess to the long legs and irregular drinking 
habits of the camel. 

Under General La. Perrine, a Frenchman 
who understood both the camel and the desert 
people, the worst bandits became hired sol- 
diers on camels. They policed the caravan 
trails and let the mails go through in safety. 
That was a little trick which threw the Tuareg 
nobles out of a job. Tuaregs protected their 
friends, for a substantial fee, against raids. 
For a few years after La Perrine established 
the mercenaries who made Sahara safe for 


‘the postman to ring as often as he wanted, 


the Tuaregs had a hard time collecting tribute 
from their allies. Eventually they enlarged 
their caravan business and camel raising to 
subsistence levels but there was a time when 
I first met them that Tuareg nobles were 
postponing the weddings because young bucks 
were too poor to provide the number of camels 
a bride thought was her due. 

It’s really not so strange that nobody loves 
a camel. How could anyone love a face like 
his? Of course there are those who think 
silence is synonymous with intelligence and 
a look of haughty disdain the proof of super- 
iority. The Arabs, who know the camel best, 
are not fooled by haughty looks or silent 
marches, as their fables show. 

All in all the camel is a case of certain 
virtues being overshadowed by a bad dis- 
position; good merchandise poorly packaged 
and very badly advertised. If he didn’t look 
like a stilt-legged, giraffe-necked, ostrich-faced 
pinhead, people might overlook his stupidity. 
Then, perhaps, someone might love him.@ 
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Slum Disappears As Battersea Readies for Festival q 


A SLUM HAS DISAPPEARED AND PLEASURE 
DOMES are rising in the Battersea area 
across the Thames from the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Not many weeks ahead—on May 3rd— 
the Festival of Britain will open. Already a 
giant roller coaster is outlined against the sky, 
a main carriageway called The Parade cuts 
royally through the site at whose river end 
stands a new theatre, the spectacular Dome 
of Discovery is there which will house the 
main exhibits, artificial lakes are emerging 
with a great dance pavilion among them, a 
radar apparatus protrudes from the top of 
the old Battersea Shot Tower which will en- 
able visitors “to detect pulses from the moon 
lasting a fortieth of a second” and the per- 
manent Royal Festival Hall is almost com- 
plete. There on May 7 extremely modern 
acoustics will go into service for the first time 
at an opening concert of the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra. 

The Thameside nucleus is only one of a 
network of British festivals, really, to which 
visitors will flock this summer—some 1,600 
of them. Many a history-soaked village and 
town in old England will display its treasures 
and a coherent plan is now emerging. For 
the present a booklet of 160 pages tells the 
nation-wide story “in skeleton form” only. 
A bus-ride from the Thames site lies a portion 
of the festival that should draw all the 
transAtlantic visitors who participated—with 
their sympathies and from afar—in the bomb- 
ing of London a decade ago. 

It indicates what can be done with all 
bombed areas when cooperation is the watch- 
word. In the working-class districts of Step- 
ney and Poplar the London County Council 
has combined with the Roman Catholic school 
authorities and others to erect terrace houses 
which provide homes for 1,500 people, a 
community house for 49 old people, modern 
schools for over a thousand children, churches, 
a shopping center, a market place and ex- 
actly three saloons. 


Accommodation for the hundreds of thou- 
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sands of visitors in London is a problem. 
What do they know of England whom only 
English hotels know? The other day a prom- 
inent Londoner, having asked this question, 
suggested that pleasant English homes through- 
out the country—as many as possible—be 
thrown open for, say, a week’s free hospital- 
ity. Only at the hearthstone, he said, beats 
the English heart. 


Ballet is the Chef d’Ouvre 

Of the seven lively arts unquestionably the 
liveliest in London nowadays is the ballet. 
Seldom are the big West End theatres with- 
out one famous troupe or another, there or 
in prospect. Increasingly of late the famous 
dancers have been British. Stellar ranks as 
well as subordinate ones are fed by provincial 
schools through the country from which 
promising youngsters regularly appear in the 
capital to enter the protracted discipline that 
many — with luck! — prove the passport to 
greatness. Thus has been built the Sadler’s 
Wells Ballet, now the leading exponent in the 
world of classical ballet. It has just returned 
from America, loaded with dollar credits and 
praise. England seems as proud of the victory 
as if it had been won by their armies in the 
field’ Thirty hours before the advance sale 
opened for the home-coming performance a 
balletomane appeared before the box office at 
Covent Garden. He was equipped with pillows 
to sit on during the day and blankets for the 
long night that would elapse before the ticket 
window rattled up. Soon about fifty others 
joined him. According to the equitable Lon- 
don practice the queue arranged to keep places 
open for those who must dodge into nearby 
restaurants for their meals. Then all settled 
down to a long, long session of ballet gossip. 
One of the devotees was a young woman 
who is training for a job as policewoman. “I 
see Margot Fonteyn every time she dances in 
no matter what—sometimes seven times in 
six days,” she said, 


Britain’s Youngest Explorers 
Fifty deeply tanned schoolboys dined to- 


| 
| 
f 


gether one evening this month at the Dot 
chester, London’s smartest hotel. F aultles 
evening dress covered deep chests and har 
thighs, all belonging to Britain’s newest cro 
of explorers. None is over 181. A dinner-ba 
was reuniting the boys after six weeks 
early autumn spent in northern Norway thi 
year. Since 1932 their like have annually pene 
trated to sparsely settled portions of the glob 
under the direction of Surgeon-Commande 
G. Murray Levick who served under Scott i 
the 1913 South Pole expedition. Now he i 
president of the British Schools Explorin 
Society. Many of these gosling explorers com 
from expensive schools like Eton and Harroy 
but not all. Some of the boys have familie 
who cannot afford the highly equipped party 
fee, which is £120 ($336). In these cases th 
society pays part of a boy’s expenses. 


Too Beautiful for the Job 


Twenty-one-year-old Gertrude Broda live 
in Vienna and wanted to come to England 
a domestic servant. So she sent her picture t 
a London employment agency only to fin 
that several employers rejected her as “to 
beautiful.” The agency manager said: “Ye: 
it is not uncommon for a prospective em 
ployer, looking through our files, to say 
girl is far too pretty to be suitable. The 
always find jobs in the end, of course, fe 
the need is great. There can be no questio 
as to their respectability, for that matter ; 
investigated where they live. About 70,00 
continental young women are working her 
at wages which rise from about £2 ($5.60 
a week, all found. Once inside the countr 
and rated as a domestic servant the law allow 
them to change their employer but not th 
type of work. Often girls of very good famil 
indeed appear here from France, Scandinavi 
and Switzerland as classified servants. Thei 
idea is to learn.English. One arrived wit 
twelve trunks. She had charming manne! 
and a good literary education but no domesti 
skills at all. So she was sent home.” 
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gi WAS SOMETHING LIKE A peaceful prelude, the first weeks of the 
Bic year in the French capital. Tourist officials predicted the 
prelude period would be followed by the biggest tourist season in 
the country’s history, and indeed, there seemed to be much to back 
up their observations. Paris was getting ready to light the candles on 
its 2,000th birthday cake in April and the party promised to be long 
and luxurious. It was certain to afford a magnet for foreigners with 
travel on their minds. Then, too, the tourist people waxed optimistic 
in view of the record throngs which swarmed through Paris during 
the pre-Lenten season, despite international suerability: precipitated 
fighting in Asia and threats of the cold war warming up. Travelers 
kept coming to Paris and spending lots of money pathont showing 
too many qualms over the foreboding news they occasionally ened 
on the front pages. The situation was heartening to Frenchmen with 
the commodity of Paris to sell to\the world public. 

_ However, other Parisians less directly concerned with the actual job 
of making tourism pay enjoyed the prelude for other reasons. And they 
were joined by numerous Americans, Britishers, Scandinavians, et al. 

tho make Paris more or less their permanent home. It was a time for 
the “hometowners” to get around their own city without worries of 
oversize crowds which are the rule when the vacation rush gets under- 
way. In fact, some of them even had a chance to close ar shops and 
take off for winter sports centers for a month or two of relaxation. 
Musical Favorites Score 
_ At least two Paris favorites returned from moneymaking sojourns 
in America to gladden the hearts of their local fans. Charles Trenet, 
the singer-composer who did about as much with La Mer as his fellow- 
countryman, Claude Debussy, filled the Salle Pleyel twice for recitals 
which. left his bobby-soxer following happily exhausted and his more 
restrained admirers entirely pleased ark the crooner’s artful handling 
of a song. Edith Piaf, the La Vie en Rose chanteuse, made ready to 
wallop audiences in a show about a misguided miss who falls for a heel. 
On the more serious musical front, the Opéra was playing to capacity 
Pies about once a week a new treatment of an old Arthur Honegger 
score, Jeanne au Bucher. It is a rather indecisive but frequently stir- 
ring melange of drama, opera and oratorio performed on a double 
vill with a tedious ballet created and danced by Serge Lifar. Critics 
hailed the Joan of Arc piece as the most exciting new contribution to 
the current musical season. If it is, much of the credit goes to the 
leading lady who is not a singer at all but a member of the acting 

mpany at the Comédie-Francaise. Claude Nollier by name, she re- 
o beautifully the script of Paul Claudel which has been appended 

the Honegger music and the orchestra and singers have a hard 

ne measuring up to her performance. 
_ The Opéra-Comique, where one doesn’t habitually look for produc- 
Ons superior to the Opéra’s output, is surprising music-lovers hear- 


the company’s Italian repertoire is notably its weakest department, 
et with Geori Boué singing Butterfly these nights, one is almost will- 
ng to overlook the sins the Comique commits in Puccini’s name in 
its presentations of his other works. This Butterfly is easily one of 
the finest operatic bets in Paris and Mme. Boué can take almost all 
f the bows. Her’s is the type of full-blown soprano seldom heard 
locally and her acting ability and appearance manage to equal her 
vocal skill. Call her one of Paris’ birthday treats. 
Paris has countless other treats up its sleeve for its bimillenary cele- 
March 1951 2 


Beta is 


ing for the first time the Comique’s treatment of Madame Butterfly. 


Paris Post 


By Jess Hassell, Jr. 


City Officials Predict 


Big Season 


bration. But during the winter months, the citizenry was apparently 
satisfied to enjoy the bimillenary prelude in a comparatively quiet fash- 
ion—quiet for Paris, that is. 

Montmartre Seems Unusually Bleak 

Montmarte looked particularly deserted one February day. It’s true 
the famed hill hangout of artists has lost some of its tourist play in 
recent years to raucous Pigalle and the St. Germain des Prés district 
on the Left Bank, but even so, colorful Montmarte doesn’t normally 
appear bleak. Nevertheless, bleak it was with places of business dis- 
playing signs to the effect they would be reopened in March. 

The working people weren’t the only class taking advantage of the 
prelude for a little skiing and bobsledding. Thousands of tourists who 
had planned longer stays in the capital fell victims to the snow urge 
and cut short their visits to journey to the French Alps, to Switzerland 
and into Austria and Germany. Winter sports in Europe have left the 
exclusive realm of the rich and are now within financial reach of wage- 
earners. Paris, although it entertained more sightseers than usual, re- 
signed itself to the fact it was merely a stopping-off place for some of 
the travelers who in other years would have made the city their final 


goal, 


iS BUT ONE OF THE DELIGHTS 


"France 


Your trip abroad will naturally have Paris at the 
head of the list—that’s certain. 
...and from Paris it’s so easy—and comfortable 
—to reach the delightful provinces by rail 
or motor coach. Historic cities and tiny villages 
where colorful customs are part of the 
daily life are but a few hours away. 
The French National Railroads cover all France. 
With their highly modernized equipment and 
the enviable service expected by the sophisticated 
traveler you ride in comfort, speed and safety. 


See your travel agent or write 


$717 NOTRE-DAME de GRACE AVE. 
MONTREAL, P. Q. 


400 MONTGOMERY STREET 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF, 


FRENCH 


NATIONAL 
RAILROADS 


610 FIFTH AVENUE, N.¥.,N.Y, 
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Hiding excellent cuisine be- 
hind plain front, simple inte- 
rior, Berney’s Restaurant in 
Jacksonville, Fla., offers a 
premium for wearing green. 


OST TRAVELERS KNow U. S. 1 ruNs from Fort Kent, Me., to Key 

West, Fla., cutting through the big resort city of Jacksonville 
en route. How many know, however, of “the man in green” restaurant 
at 47 Main Street? 

This excellent Jacksonville restaurant is worth a visit in many ways. 
Good food of course and plenty of variety, and quite frankly, we found 
no fault with the prices charged. sy 

As we said it is not the food alone which makes Berney’s Restaurant, 
to give it its official title but, as a place to dine this place is certainly 
unique. The color green predominates everything. Even the likeable 
Berney who owns the restaurant is always attired in green, from head 
to foot. The horseradish you may order, the free cigarettes, toothpicks 
... are all green. 

Should you happen around on Saint Patrick’s Day, count on drink- 
ing green beer (if you like beer), and your rolls or bread will be 
green too. To attract the fair sex, one of Berney’s standing offers is 
that should the lady be dressed in green—hat, dress, gloves and shoes 
—her dinner or luncheon is “on the house.” 

When man bites dog goes the saying, it’s news. When a man buys 
a custom-built box spring mattress for his dog, that also rates a few 
lines. No dog that we have ever run across received more attention 
than Peggy, Berney’s Boston Bull. Little Peggy’s gone where all good 
doggies go after some fourteen years of devotion to her master. What’s 
more, the restaurant was closed the day they buried ‘Peggy. 

Aside from his love of green Berney knows the restaurant business 
backwards. Starting as a man of all work cleaning up the basement 
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“ 


of the old Mason Hotel here, Berney rose as he puts it “cause 


couldn’t go any farther down.” After being manager for a while h 
decided to open his own place, and like the familiar green traffic ligh 
the restaurant has been a “Go” ever since. | 
During the week we stayed in Jacksonville we tried a number o 
dishes offered in the Man in Green restaurant. The Shore Dinner an 
the Special Mixed Grill are two items well worth trying and enjoying 
We like to try our hand once in a while and prepare something 4 
home which we’ve enjoyed in some restaurant or other. Incidentally 
we also try to get a recipe though a few restaurateurs don’t alway 
oblige. The Man in Green however wasn’t one to disappoint a sati: 
fied customer so here is a little number we feel sure you'll enjo 
“whipping” up for your own delight as well as the company you ma 
have present. 
Crabmeat O’Brien 
(Serves Four) 
Ingredients required: 
4 small green peppers 
4 pimientos 
2 small onions 
1 lb. fresh crabmeat 
Directions: Braise the green peppers and onion. in butter. Whe 
cooked, add the pimientos. Season cith salt and pepper to taste, d 
this sparingly, you can always add later but, remember, you canna 
take out once the seasoning has been added. Finally, add the crabmeat 
and serve on very hot platters. 
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vA GABOND CAMERA 


By Will Lane 


ight Scenes Provide Photographic 


IGHT SCENES OF BEAUTY ARE DIFFICULT 
i photographic subjects—so runs the. pop- 
ir superstition, If there is a veil of mystery, 
w is the time to tear it away. You have a 
at in store if you have not yet experi- 


nted with city scenes at night to see what 


ir Own camera can do. 

ft can do a lot, you'll be delighted to find, 
ether you shoot black and white, color or 
n movies. Although a fast lens, such as 
a or {/2 has great advantages, night 
nes ean be filmed with even a humble 
x camera if it has a setting for “Time” 
Bulb.” . 

[he most important problem is selection 
‘subject matter. It must be well illumi- 
ed. A few pin-points of light do not make 
jictorial night scene. Seek, rather, a broad 
mse of street lights and illuminated areas 
fill the viewfinder. An easy es to 
kle is a floodlit building. 

The snapshot of Edinburgh Castle repro- 
sed here is by Martha Lipton, young 
z20-soprano of the Metropolitan Opera, 
en during her recent concert appearances 
Scotland. The famous castle, perched high 
a hill over the town, is as imposing as a 
ge setting for a dramatic opera. But what 
st eaianbed Miss Lipton’s eye was the 
atrical perfection of the scene when she 
ked up one night and saw a full moon 
ing over the ancient fortress. 

[t appeared too perfect to be real—but her 
mera fortunately was loaded with fast Su- 
r XX film. A 35mm Kine Exacta, the lens 
s opened to maximum aperture (f/3.5) 
d the shutter on “Time.” She placed the 
mera on a fence, opened the shutter, counted 
wly to five seconds, and closed the shutter, 
- the result you see here. 

Picture-taking enhances the pleasures of 
vel for Miss Lipton, as it does for many 
ists, and she looks forward to Scotland 
d other European appearances again this 
mmer, after completion of the current 
ison with the Metin New York City. 
When you shoot a floodlit building, take 
» exposure meter reading from up close, 
t from camera position. Weaeuré the bright- 
ss of one of the walls. Subjects like a 
tional Capitol, the Washington monument 
d other such buildings are easily filmed. 
Another facile type of subject is the’ theat- 
al marquee, or people under it. The meter 
used as in ordinary daytime scenes. Ex- 
sure is about 1/25 second at f/2. 
Electrical signs themselves may become 
npting targets at 1/25 seconds, £/3.5. The 


ove suggestions all are based on the use © 


a fast panchromatic film such as Kodak 
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Thrill 


Martha Lipton found night photography fun. 


Super XX or Ansco Superpan Press. 

What about color? If it can be captured 
in black-and-white it can be filmed in color, 
providing the subject holds still for a longer 
time exposure. Color film is about-1/10 the 
speed of Super XX, but I have found in test 
shots of night scenes that color film has more 
latitude in this type of scene than in normal 
scenes, so I increase exposure five times. 
Thus a scene that works out well in a black- 
and-white test at five seconds, would call for 
25 seconds in color. Either the night type 
or daylight type of film may be used. 

Have’ you ever stood entranced before a 
city view at night, from a hilltop or tall 
building, watching the pinpoints of light 
tracing the city streets and landmarks, and 
wishing you could photograph the scene? 

An exposure meter is of no avail here, but 
an average exposure of ten seconds at f/3.5 
will be satisfactory. Night scenes more often 
suffer from underexposure than overexposure, 
so it is better to err in the latter direction. 
In the beginning, it is a good idea to make 
a series of test exposures. After the negatives 
are developed, they offer a permanent basis 
for reference. Double each exposure time in 
the test. For example, 214 seconds, 5 seconds, 
10 seconds, 20 seconds and 40 seconds pro- 
vide a series of five exposures. The lens is 
opened to its largest aperture. 

What about movies? The brilliantly lighted 
subjects such as theatre marquees and flashing 
electric signs are within camera range, shoot- 
ing at {/3.5, 16 frames per second. With color 
film, you’ll need an f/1.5 lens. If the subjects 
are not bright, and are not moving close to 
the camera, you can shoot at eight fps. If 
your camera has single-frame release, you 
can shoot a city scene by 


test made with a still camera as basis for 
exposure calculation. 
(Continued on Page 38) 


giving each frame | 
a time-exposure of several seconds, using a 


“ROMANCE 


Ancient cathedrals, 
town halls, guildhouses, 
castles and abbeys — 
the “art” cities, famous 
paintings and sculp- 
tures, historical pag- 
eants. 


SN ) 


Gar TIMES — 


restaurants, 
delicious food, opera, 
concerts, art  exhibi- 
tions, fascinating shops 
— you'll neyer forget 
your trip to Belgium. 


Smart 


to a land you'll quickly 
take 
steeped in 
tory 


conveniences, its 
progress. 


to your heart — 
medieval his- 
— so picturesquely 


beautiful — yet so Ameri- 
can in its modernity, its 
love of 


‘Beaury 


Small towns like 
jewels, picturesque 
farms, storybook cities 
—diamond cutters, 
crystal and glass blow- 
ers, lacemakers, gold 
and silversmiths; weav- 
ers, many more. 


Now is the /hrift season to visit Belgium, 


with ample 


accommodations everywhere. 
e 


Belgium is only 14 hours from N. Y. via 
SABENA Belgian Airlines 


Direct service, New York-Brussels, in luxuri- 


ous pressurized and 


air-conditioned DC-6’s 


See your Travel Agent for information, or 
Official Belgian Tourist Bureau 


422 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17 


» PL 3-1800 


OFFICIAL BELGIAN 


TOURIST BUREAU 
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ravel Crosswords 
By Ted Shane 
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Solution to this puzzle will appear in the next issue. 


ACROSS 10 Luzon headhunter 


1 Sound dimly heard from behind Iron 11 Skidded on diamonds 


Curtain 12 England’s oddest wartime visitor 

5 Singapore yellow cab 13 Italy bursts with it 

14 Olive, extra fancy 21 Tin overcoat for sardines 

15 What Russia and China seem desper- 22 Mongolian desert and dinosaur hangout 
ately in need of 24 Ma-of-pearl 

16 Visitor te Place Pigalle or Mike Todd’s 26 Mongolian type, found in Fool’s Para- 
Peep Show dises (Russ.) 

17 Row at La Scala 27 American ambassadrix, inspired Call Me 

18 If you don’t do it for Stalin, the Madam! 
machine electrocutes you 28 Useful semi-wading bird, haunted by 


19 Stevedores get a lift out of this 

20 Early victims of the British war machine 29 

22 Archaic squelches 

23 American dramatist (1838-1899) 

24 Warning to Nanette in double talk 

25 Adriatic swimming hole, spa and sight- 
seeing resort 


hunters 
They contain El Tronador, Juncal, 
laillaco, Misti and Huayhuash 
Two-legged creature common to Maine and 
Everglades 
31 They’re sent to foreign capitals to make 
28 Tossing a malikious wrench in our in- mistakes gn the home grounds 
dustrial machinery 34 Singular collections 
32 Bad days for J. Caesar 37 Unstuffed in the noodle 
33 Vatican messenger boy 40 What Russia has turned the democracies 
35 4%-Number a into 


Llul- 


36 Japanese-Americans 43 Last year’s $400 evening gowns 
88 Kind of Vanah 44 Peloponnesian fascisms 
39 Spokes found in the best of circles 47 Sugar-coated everyday stuff; kind of ship 
41 Amassed the Independence is 
42 Sits on resort porch rocker and manu- 49 Collected dope 
factures beef 51 Traveled around the world by water and 
45 Roadblocks on the Highway to Happiness scotch 
46 What you’ll do if you don’t take trips 52 Stalin sleeps orf his left only 
48 Cajon, Khyber, Brenner and what men 53 Difficult to find in the Sahara 
never make at eyeglassed females 54 Smartie-pants 
50 Captains’ diaries 55 Club that breaks eardrums 
51 Harold Bluetooth, son of Gorm the Old 56 Far or Near, it’s worth visiting 
was a what? 57 Watch this hangout! 
52 Vega, Arcturus, North & Talullah 58 The Bug 


54 Trip fixer 

57 “The more this,”’ cried the airsick trav- 
eler, ‘“‘the less terra!’’ 

58 What Mr. Firestone has just done away 
with 

59 Turkestan mountain range 

60 Paris highbrow theatre, 
embourg Gardens 

61 Henry Ford’s leaping offspring; Siberian 
flower 

62 Kind of majeste 

63 They roar through dry areas bringing 

- relief to thirsty millions (2 wds.) 
64 Fought for in Battle of Wimbledon 


Solution to February Puzzle 


opposite Lux- 


DOWN 
Ouachita Mts. and 
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Lovely spa _ near 
Dakota Bad Lands 
Another name for Lamb 

Wolfish glance 

Shangri-la 

What the discus thrower backed into 
before he established a world’s record 
Russian UNers living at J. P. Morgan’s 
Man, fish and hair catchers 

cosmic female 

Crown jewel, once a whammy stone 
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A TRAVEL ODDITY 


Sea-Going Golf Course 


pone A GOLF COURSE WHERE EVERY shot lands in the water. Tod 2 
to the confusion, this course has no fairway, no holes and no caddi 
And for extra fun, every time the ball is hit, you can count on 
being lost. ; 

The course, or to be more accurate the driving range, is located 
the stern of the Holland America Line’s Niew Amsterdam. During 
wintertime the playing field stretches from New York to the no 
coast of South America—and sometimes to Rio de Janeiro. On - 
average 18-day cruise, players compete over 9,977,440 yards. 

From the tee, players drive the ball off the vessel’s stern into | 
water. Life ines are dropped over the side and, as the ship sted 
along, they string out on either side of the propeller’s wake. Colo 
flags mark the 100, 200 and 300-yard distances. The length of 
drive is measured by the splash. of the ball in relation to the marker 

Neal McGeehan, the ship’s “pro,” supervises golfing activities, 
has a set routine for his sea-borne duffers. In the morning, he conds 
a golf school and the afternoons are given over to personal instructi 
When the pupils reach a certain stage, with some practice in the h 
on. deck, he takes them to the driving platform to determine 
results they have achieved. 5 

On every trip, usually in the Gulf Stream, a driving contest 
arranged. Each contestant is given five natural rubber golf balls, 1 
for practice and three for actual driving. Prizes, given for the lon; 
ball kept between the lines, are silver trophies inscribed with the na 
of the ship and the line. About 1,000 balls are lost on every trip, 1 
current record for the longest fair ball is held by Gordon S. Cochra 
former manager of the Detroit Tigers. According to McGeehan, Mid 
connected so solidly that the ball went past the furthest marker ; 
disappeared from view. That was in 1940 and the record rema 
uncontested. 

Approximately 3,500 players are in the Niew Amsterdam alas i 
all are active players, but a large percentage are. The course operé 
only during the ship’s West Indies trips. During the summer, when’ 
liner operates to Europe, more conventional shipboard entertainm 
is featured. The driving range is, naturally, different from land-ba 
golfing fields in many respects. As closely as conditions permit, hi 
ever, the Niew Amsterdam approaches standard golfing. Regulat 
clubs and balls are used and McGeehan instructs his brood on 
proper stance and swing. Players get the additional advantage of hav 
the wind at their back. Like any other course, the Niew Amsterd 
has a conveniently located 19th hole for the players. 


Sag 


At Casa Blanca’s entrance: the Irish linen 
frock is the type you want for afternoon or 
cocktails; the batik print skirt and linen blouse, 
for casual daytime wear. If it’s cycling or driv- 
ing you have in mind, the shirt of Indian 
madras and moygashel linen shorts is just right, 
with a sun cap, or a native hat of Jippa Jappa 
straw (far right). ce 


is Z ts 4 i 


t 
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Casa Blanca’s Model Shop suggests a Batik 


swim suit, or one in African print with match- 
ing shirt and skirt. (right) The white tulle 
gown is the type of party dress you wear for 
dining and dancing under the stars on Saturday 
evenings, traditionally a-formal night on the 
Island. . 


Designs For Travel 


By Patricia Dickerman 
Travel’s Fashion Consultant 


; ae Casa Bianca Hore in Montego Bay, Jamaica, is background 
for casual cottons and sportswear in light or bright colors the year 
round. And if you leave something behind, don’t worry—you can get it 
at the Casa Blanca Model Shop, which carries all the clothes shown here. 


In spring, you find Montego Bay temperatures around 87° by day and 
70° by night. Actually there is little variation throughout the year, and 
spring showers—though frequent—are brief. 


n 


With Casa Blanca as headquarters, you spend many lazy hours on the 
terrace that overhangs the turquoise waters of Montego Bay, or at the 
famous Doctor’s Cave bathing beach.) And there will be days of sailing, 
fishing, and driving ’round the Island on sightseeing junkets. 


Festival 


(Continued from Page 14) 


of visitors in private homes at costs ranging 
from seven to fifteen shillings (98 cents to 
$2.10) a night for bed and breakfast. About 
5,000 householders have registered with the 
government, been inspected and approved, 
and will be able to accommodate at least 
10,000 persons at any given period. 

For the younger set, camps and trailer sites 
have been prepared not too far from London. 
There groups up to 2,000 at a time will have 
use of the areas sports grounds, swimming 
pool, libraries and recreation halls at a charge 
of three shillings (42 cents) a night. These 
areas are designed for young people from 
everseas and will be run by voluntary youth 
organizations. 

The Festival of Britain is more than a 
nation’s justifiable pride in the progress made 
in a century of democratic life. It stands as a 
tribute to a way of life and as a confident 
salute to the future.@ 


HOTELS AND RESORTS 


Coun try 


Club 
FAotel 


California’s Newest and Finest 


Swimming Pool—Overlooking Golf Course 
200 Rooms — 40 Kitchenette Apartments 
Unusual Cocktail Lounge and 


Dining Room 


445 N. Rossmore Avenue 
Hollywood 4, Calif. 


Rates from $5.00 Daily $135.00 Monthly 
HO. 9-2701 


If You Are Looking For... 


An intimate resort hotel, (20 beauti- 
fully appointed rooms) in the heart 
of Canada’s winter sport vacationland 
. ... Renowned for delicious cuisine 
(dietary laws observed) . .. Write for 
information about reservations and 
attractive rates. 


O. KAHN’S HOTEL 


The only Hotel under supervision of 
the Rabbinical Council of Montreal 


Ste. Agathe des Montes, P.Q., Can. 
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Vacationland 


With A Personality 


By Rise Stevens 


HERE IS A SMALL VILLAGE nestled in a high 
Tiaitey way up in the Swiss Alps, above the 
well-known resort town of Interlaken that I 
have returned to as often as my concert and 
opera. engagements permit a break. I first be- 
came acquainted with it when still in my teens. 
I had left the United States in search of opera- 
tic training in Europe. Those were the days 
when I sang at Prague, Vienna, Salzburg, 
Paris, Zurich, Glyndebourne, etc. This little 
town has a name straight out of Grimm’s Fairy 
Tales. And the town itself has very much the 
air of a never-never land hamlet. Its somewhat 
isolated position, 35 miles straight up in the 
mountains from the nearest busy town, gives it 
that “lost in time” aspect. When I am in 
Grindelwald I luxuriate in this tranquility. 


In Grindelwald I rent a small chalet, clean- 
ly painted in white, red and green, overlooking 
the village from the top of a winding trail. 
Every morning from the large second floor bal- 
cony, typically Swiss in its thick wooden 
solidness, I have those long delicious break- 
fasts that are the ordinary fare for the natives, 
but for visitors an elaborate feast: pots of 
thick hot cream, large croissants and three 
kinds of bread, tea and coffee, numerous jams 
and marmalades, cold ham, and a jar of butter 
are the basic ingredients. 

In the afternoons I gather my courage and 
take the ski lift, one of ithe longest in Switzer- 
land, that carries me in a tiny Wabaes seat sus- 
pended from a wire cable up and across icy 
abysses and frozen forests to a green chalet, 
half-buried under snow, six thousand feet 


above Grindelwald. 


Grindelwald has everything I like: tran- 
quility, beauty on a spectacular plane, simple 
people, healthy atmosphere, good food and 
ageless detachment from the cares of the hectic 
world. 

% % *% 

Mezzo-soprano Rise Stevens was born in 
Bronx, N. Y. She sang in Europe's leading 
opera houses before making her debut at the 
Metropolitan Opera in 1938. Her most famous 
role is that of Carmen. 


Vagabond Camera 


(Continued from Page 35) 


The essential accessory, of course, is | 
tripod. With it, otherwise impossible shot 
become easy as you compensate for lack of 
lens speed.,by increasing the time of the ex 
posure. ‘ 


How to Buy a Camera 


There are more than 200 makes of cameras 
on the market in the nation—still cameras, 
only. When you consider that many of these 
come in a half dozen different models, oF 
more, you suddenly realize that the prospeé 
ive camera purchaser has to make his choiee 
from among more than a thousand cameras ' 

No wonder many people settle for one 
feature—they look for’ the largest camera 
or the smallest, the most expensive or the 
newest model. Which camera, they ask, has 
the fastest lens or the speediest shutter?! ~ 

This approach offers interesting conversa. 


camera’s purpose, which is to be a means ol 
expression for an individual, through the 
photographs he takes. - 

“In “The Vagabond Camera” last yeat 
(Feb. 1950) I listed 30 points to considet 
in selecting a camera, and many reader 
wrote to recommend this approach. Now, J 
would like to help visualize the types of 
cameras, for various purposes, which w 
can round up in about a dozen categories. © 


Types of Cameras 


1. Cameras for children . . . Give them 4 
simple box camera. Being pre-set, the came? 
need only be aimed and clicked. The Kodak 
Baby Brownie Special is $2.75. The Anseo 
Pioneer is $8.95. ; 

2. Cameras for snapshots to fill the famild 
album... A simple fixed-focus camera, a8 
ieccimmended above, may be used, or a 
slightly better version such as the Kodak 
Duaflex ($19.85) ‘or the Ansco Flash Clipper 
($13.75). If you select a camera with ; 
focusing lever which can be set for various 
distances, you get sharper pictures and better 
closeups. A flash attachment will help get 
bright, sparkling snapshots of people indoors 
ant as outdoors. i 

3. Cameras for color, candid and nie t 
shots . . . You need something better than 
the aore cameras. Select one with a color. 
corrected lens, an aperture of £/4.5 or better, 
and a shutter calibrated up to at least 1/200 
second. It should be a 35mm or bane size, 
ae as the Kodak Pony ($29. 95), 

5, ($29.50). 

a Cameras for color slides you can project 
on a screen . .. Cameras of the type suggested 
in (3) are slepeis but for best results, 
the camera should have a coupled rangé 
finder. The Bolsey B ($55.90) is a good bu : 
and Argus is’ working on a new model which 
should be on the market any day. 


How To Buy A Camera 
Will Be Continued Next Month 
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¥O KINDS OF TIME by Graham Peck. 
5 pages. $4.00. Houghton Mifflin, 
ston. 

is long, engrossing book is packed with all 
'strange contrast and confusion of today’s 


ina. Written by one who has lived among 


Chinese people in both cities and villages 
ring these latter years of turmoil, the book 
ces the tangled threads of the political and 
litary situation that has erupted into he 
olution and the present set-back of Chiang 
Shek. Mr. Peck feels the U.S. should have 
ed not as a Big Brother in Chinese affairs 
tas a Dutch uncle, friendly but firm. Wheth- 
or not your philosophies agree with his 
wpoints on the complex political aspects 
present day China, you will certainly find 
wealth of first-hand views of the Chinese 
ne, from trainloads of refugees to embassy 
ictions. Excellent line drawings by the au- 
yr add pleasure to the volume, and his own 
vels through the vast reaches of China 
npel attention. 


OKANE STORY by Lucile Fargo. 270 
ges. $3.75. Columbia University Press, 
eX f 

sidents of the Northwest and others attached 
that region will find strongest liking for this 
ormal history of the region’s bustling city. 
ll written, the book of necessity lays heavy 
phasis on names of early settlers and the 
torical influences that brought about the 
ening of the Northwest territory. An ex- 
lent index and various illustrations add 
asiderably to the book’s value. 


VILIGHT IN SOUTH AFRICA by 
snry Gibbs. 288 pages. Philosophical 
brary, New York. $4.50. 
long ‘critique on the changing situation in 
uth Africa, this book is written by-an Eng- 
hman who traveled over 14,000 ‘miles in 
» land and interviewed many personages 
m Field Marshal Smuts on down. Generally 
acking the present government policies in 
uth Africa, it has nevertheless been praised 
being scrupulously fair. Mr. Gibbs has 
itten a number of novels and travel books. 


1E CRAZY GLASSPECKER by David 
dge. 249 pages. $2.75. Random 
mse, N.Y} 

the same vein as How Lost Was My Week- 
1, Mr. Dodge herein struggles with life in 
> Andes of Peru, and even manages to get 
nself ponked by a paper bag filled with 
ter when he expects the lovely senorita to 
s him a rose. His title comes, this time, from 
whacky bird whom author Dodge insists 
igued him from one end of the trip to the 
wer. Line drawings are again done by Irv 
ons. 


- 
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YACHTSMAN’S CAMERA by Carleton 
Mitchel. 148 pages. $5.00. D. Van 
Nostrand, N. Y. 

A unique blending of words and pictures 
brings out with striking effect all the intriguing 
facets of sailing. Superb, sharp, stimulating 
black and white pictures capture the humor 
and hazards of shipboard life, and whether 
trained on a hungry sailor or pointed at a 
scenic splendor, the camera brilliantly brings 
the very essence of yachting before you. A 
truly novel back-of-the-book feature identifies 
each photo and explains pertinent camera facts 
under columns headed “The Yachtsman 
Saw”... and “The Cameraman Recorded. 
...” Mr. Mitchell deserves a round of loud 
applause for his fine talent and ability to 
project mood, atmosphere and realism so 
dramatically. 


SHERMAN HOYT’S MEMOIRS. 348 
pages. $5.00. D. Van Nostrand, N. Y. 
Sherman Hoyt has been a sailor for close to 
65 years and has filled out his memoirs with a 
lively account of those days of adventure and 
excitement. Among his other tales and anec- 
dotes, he tells of his trip around the world in 
1902 — and even today feels about the Rus- 
sians as he did then. He met a host of famous 
people, including Hitler, and his candid story 
will hold interest for many. 


CHEVY TAKES OFF by Mable Davey 
Knox. 128 pages. $3.00. Exposition 
Press, N. Y. 

Although New York’s 1940 World’s Fair is 
long gone, the adventures of the Knoxes and 
their two friends in driving to the fair from 
their home in Texas is as absorbing today as 
it was when Chevy, the family car, took off. 
Engagingly written, Mrs. Knox harks back to 
her school teacher background, sometimes 
forgetting her readers are not her pupils, in 
describing the historical and cultural high- 
spots in each of the many sites visited. Swing- 
ing through Tennessee and the South on the 
way to Flushing Meadows, they take the 
northern route and the Midwest on the return 
journey. Happily, the author devotes most of 
the pages to the trip. 


JOURNEY TO SIWA by Robin Maugham. 
121 pages. $3.75. Harcourt, Brace & 
Co., N. Y. 


Siwa, a productive oasis in the Egyptian 


‘desert, is the focal point for this profusely 
- and excellently illustrated story of an out- 


siders’s view of present-day life in what had 
once been a renowned religious shrine. Many 
centuries ago, the inhabitants built a temple, 
now largely in ruins, to an oracle there and 
through the pictorial skill of Dimitri Papadi- 
mou and the words of the author an adventure 


in desert exploration is unfolded. 


Club Selection: 


NEWMAN’S EUROPEAN TRAVEL 
GUIDE by Harold Newman. 101 pages. 
Henry Holt, N. Y. Price to members: 
$2.80. 

Timely, comprehensive and interestingly writ- 
ten, the European Travel Guide is a hand- 
book of suggestions for planning and getting 
the most out of your European trips. Even if 
you're not going to the Continent this year, 
you'll enjoy becoming familiar with the 
niceties of traveling. Whether you’re an au- 
thority on the subject, or journeying for the 
first time, Mr. Newman’s guide is sure to — 
prove well worth the reading time. 

The first part of the book is devoted to 
preparations for traveling and goes into some. 
details, under convenient headings, on the 
type of tours available. The second part deals 
separately with each of the fifteen countries 
of western Europe, giving frontier require- 
ments, currency, and transportation by train, 
bus and auto. Suggestions are made as to 
hotels and resorts (with prices), comments 
on what to eat and drink, entertainment 
available and hints on what to buy. Since all 
rates and prices are those in effect December, 
1950, they should serve as an adequate yard- 
stick, despite some fluctuation. 


Completely Practical 


European Travel Guide is at all times com- 
pletely practical, concerning itself with travel- 
ing from the traveler’s viewpoint and not 
from the outlook of the chambers of com- 
merce. The aim throughout is to be selective 
rather than descriptive, highlighting the best 
of each region so that, depending on indi- 
vidual taste and available time, it offers an 
excellent guide to the area. Uncluttered with 
historical, architectural and legendary in- 
formation, the chapters are designed to serve 
as a checklist while you travel. 

European Travel Guide is a must for any 
but the extremely rugged individualist plan- 
ning a European trip and a welcome addition 
to any up-to-date travel library. Scheduled for 
publication in March, 1951, this newest of 
travel guides is as full of last-minute informa- 
tion as possible. 


National Travel Club, 
115 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y.: 


Please enroll me in the Travel Book Club, 
entitling me, as a member of the National 
Travel Club, to special 20% discounts on each 
Monthly Selection. I agree to purchase four 
books a year and reserve the right to buy addi- 
tional selections if I so desire. [J 


Please send me European Travel Guide at the 
special membership price of $2.80. Remittance 
is enclosed. [] 


INATIVG ee beve oedema 5) eusieVere tales. Siege Ss «iran Pytchanegaone 
aii be te OAR arom Tae Asn 
Clb y iis che le oisins es Zone State....... 
My Membership Number Is.........--.++-++- 
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FIRST PRIZE is awarded Robert J. Chinn, 
Pueblo, Colo., for this unusual shot 
Desertion taken in his home state. He 
used a 4x5 Busch Pressman with Super 
Panchro press type B film, 1/10, f.22. 
K-2 yellow filter. 
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mateur Photo Contest — 
or February — 
( 


inners 


SECOND PRIZE goes to 
Arthur Howe, Atchison, 
Kans., for his treat- 
ment of the Agua Cali- 
ente, Mexico. A simple 
box camera with Super 
XX film was used with- 
out filter. 


° = 
Contest Rules and Award 


For the best photograph submitted 
month, TraveL will pay $25. Second prize 
$15 and the third award is $10. When spi 
and pictures warrant, Honorable Menti 
awards of $5.00 each will be made. 

Contestants may use any type camera 
film they prefer but should send in only bl 
and white prints. Although any size. will’ 
acceptable, prints 4 x 5 or larger are gre 
preferred. Do not send negatives. | 

When submitting photos, your name, 
dress and-scene of picture, plus pertinent | 
formation regarding camera and film us 
with speed, lens opening and filter, if a 
must be on the back of the photograph. ~ 

Although TraAveEt will exercise all possib 
care in the handling of your photograp 
we cannot be Reeracebic for their return | 
condition. The right to future publication” 
prize-winning photos without additional p 
ment is retained by Travet. No picture 
be returned unless a self-addressed, stamp 
envelope of a size sufficient to accommod 
the entry is enclosed. Entries reaching t 
office after the judging of the current con 
will be held for the following month. 


> 


THIRD PRIZE to Margaret E. Thursto 
Minneapolis, Minn., for this Hooke 


Kodak Junior-616 was used with Ver 
chrome film, 1/50, f.11, no filter. 


ational Travel Club Bulletin 


BJECTS: to create and promote interest in travel and 

explorations; to furnish its members information on 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the 
betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse public 
interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the 
preservation of historic sites, the development of our Na- 
tional Parks and playgrounds, and of our waterways, the 


protection of our forests and our wild animal and bird 
life; to assist the good roads, safety first, city beautiful, 
and all movements that make travel safe and attractive; 
and to establish a closer relationship wifh the people of 
the world in order to secure the cause of international 
peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS: Dr, Edgar J. Fisher, Sir Philip Gibbs. ORIENTAL AFFAIRS: Lucient S. Kirtland, Carveth Wells. 
AUSTRALIA—NEW ZEALAND: Harry N. Holmes. TRANSPORTATION: Harry A. Franck, Sidney Clark. 


Travel Club Announces New Contest for Readers 


a 


~~ 
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J NEED NOT BE a raconteur to win a cash prize in the National Travel 
ub’s new Caption Contest. All that’s needed is a sense of humor 
postage stamp. 
k at the two*cartoons above and then write what you consider the 
umusing underline for either one. For example, in the left cartoon 
ears the man is asking a question of the person behind the informa- 
esk. It seems the questioner 18 carrying a mattress. Could he pos- 
9¢ asking “Where are the sleeper trains?” 
course, you may not think that very funny and there’s no doubt 
an do better. In the cartoon at thé right we wonder if the young 
> wants to go where two can live as cheaply as one. 

the best caption submitted for each cartoon, TRAVEL will pay 
If interest and entries warrant, additional prizes will be added. 
not necessary to write a caption for both drawings. Look at them 
y and write down the first humorous thing that comes to mind— 
;a good chance your entry will bring you $5.00. 
t month, TRAVEL will publish the winning entries under the proper 


fy Loa ease 


> 


ow 


cartoon, together with the name and address of the winners. There is no 
limit to the number of captions you may write. Entries received after the 
judging of the March contest will be held for the following month. The 
opinion of the judges is, of course, final. 
Here is all you have to do: on a sheet of paper write the caption you 
think best and indicate the cartoon for which it is entered (the word 
information will identify the left-hand one and travel agency the other). 
Enter as many captions as you wish for either one or both cartoons, 
Please put only one caption on a sheet of paper and put your name and 
address clearly on each entry. Mail your entry to: 
Caption Editor 
TRAVEL 
115 West 45 Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


TRAVEL will pay $5.00 for each winning caption submitted. No entries 
can be returned. If you don’t win this month, remember there'll be 
another contest, with more cash awards, next month. 
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CONTRIBUTOR'S CORNER ~ 


RICHARD KENT 
(Trip of a Lifetime) 
has appeared in 
TRAVEL every month 
since January of this 
year as the author of 
Dining That's Differ- 
ent (page 34). His 
story this month 
marks his first appearance in this magazine 
as the writer of a full-length feature. His in- 
terest in food and travel goes back a long way, 
and in the course of his wanderings he has 
built up one of the finest collection of recipes. 
Mr. Kent has traveled extensively through 


some 50 countries. 
e 


SHEILA M. GOD- 
FREY (Festival in 
Britain) is a British 
he'wspaperwoman. 
Born in London’s 
East End where her 
father was a_ well- 
known teacher and 
magistrate, her inter- 
est in journalism started in her school days. 
She received her B.A. Honours degree from 
King’s College, London University, and 
moved to Fleet Street after war-time teaching, 
nursing and work on a scientific journal. One 
of her most exciting reporting assignments 
was when she was the only reporter presented 
to Queen Mary. Since 1945 she has visited 
France, Belgium, Austria, Switzerland, Italy 
and Spain. 


HOWARD KEGLEY 
(The Floating Gar- 
dens) wrote his first 
travel article 40 years 
ago, and ‘thas! been 
writing travel pieces 
ever since. His mean- 
derings have taken 
him from the historic 
California gold camps, through Nevada and 
Arizona to the West Indies and the Gulf of 
Darian. He has traveled extensively through 
Mexico and has been in all the Central Amer- 
ican Countries. A former newspaperman, he 
now writes a syndicated column for several 
California newspapers and has written for 
more than 250 magazines in the United States 
and Great Britain. 


EDGAR ELLINGER, 
JR. (Las Vegas) 
knows his southwest 
from first-hand expe- 
rience. A former New 
Yorker, he worked on 
Wall Street for, as he 
says, “too many un- 
eventful years.” 
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Moved to Arizona after World War II and 
built Saddle Rock Ranch at Sedona, near 
Flagstaff. He originally operated the ranch as 
dude outfit but found it too confining and 
changed it to a small guest house for friends 
and others who share his interest in art, music 
and horses. His decision to combine his hobby 
in photography with his interest in the south- 


"west resulted in his emergence as a writer of 


travel articles. 
e 


ALONZO W. POND 
(Nobody Loves a 
Camel) has been a 
student of primitive 
and prehistoric peo- 
ple for more than 25 
years. He has led 
three expeditions to 
Algeria and Tunisia 
and has handled camels in Africa and in the 
Gobi Desert. He was writing for newspapers 
at the age of twelve and by 38 was listed in 
Who's Who in America. He is the author of 
several scientific books and is presently pro- 
fessor of desert geography for Arctic, Desert, 


Tropic Information Center at the Air Univer- - 


sity at the Maxwell Air Force Base, Alabama. 
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EDITOR'S LOG 


Editorial Comment 
Dear Sirs: 
The main purpose of this letter is to 
you to add my name to those in the Nati 
Travel Club. The recent improvements 
TraveL have been splendid and I should 
to receive the magazine regularly—in a 
tion, of course, to getting the benefits of 
Club. I’m enclosing a check for $5.00 to c 
the year’s subscription. . . .” | 
Thomas B. Le 
Travel Editor 
Station WCOP 
Boston, Mass. 


Some Bouquets 
Dear Sirs: 

First of all I want to tell you how mu 
enjoy the magazine. Some of the articles 
written~so. vividly that I can very é 
imagine myself taking the trip right a 
with the author. 

Anna Klin 
Cudahy, W 


Enclosed please find check for one ye 
subscription to the wonderfully illustrated 


informative TRAVEL. 
Joan M. Be 
Camden, N, 


May I add, as an old subscriber, that TR: 
has become much more interesting of late. 
Mrs. Charles F. St 

New York, N. a 


Have enjoyed TRAVEL these many yé 
Think the January issue especially interes! 
Ethel I. Jace 


Newton, N. ; 
e 


To these and other writers who have expre 
satisfaction with the new TRAVEL the edi 
can only murmur a humble “thank you” 
promise to try to make succeeding issues « 


better. 
e 


Wonderful Mistake 
Dear Sirs: 

I subscribed to your magazine in erro 
wished to renew a subscription for ano 
magazine. [Do not] return my money. 
are enjoying the magazine and would not 
to be without it. With the cost of living . 
is, many people are interested in resorts 
ing the maximum amount for the mo 
Your coverage of the subject is interest 
also your camera articles. Am delighte 
notice the satisfactory standard of wri 
which predominates in all issues and I 
you the success your demonstrated ab 
deserves. 

Harold } 
Guelph, 


Tr 
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FAMOUS 


ESCORTED TOURS TO * 
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S IMMONS TOURS offers you unlimited horizons— 


68 Conducted Europeans tours for you to choose 


from. In considering your trip to Europe for 1951 you 


will want an outstanding tour—operated by an 


of the best in travel values. 


When you travel with SIMMONS you travel with 


confidence. SIMMONS is one of the oldest and most 


successful organizations in America specializing 
in European tours—backed by more than a half 
century of continuous operation. 


These tours are all-inclusive and our folder describes in 
detail just what is included. For further information 


fill out the coupon and address it to the National 


Travel Club—at no cost or obligation to yourself you 


will receive complete information about these 
68 European departures. 


Our travel experts have designed these tours for 


comfort, charm, and variety—at a price to fit every 


purse and every travel need. 


Visiting: 
England ® Scotland 


France © Holland 
Italy © Germany 


‘Austria © Spain 


Nerway ® Sweden 


* 


immediately upon request. 


LA. 


NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB, DEPT. S 
115 West 45th Street 
New York 19, N. Y. 


FREE Illustrated Booklet. 
Send to: 


eee 


outstanding travel company in order to assure yourself 


Belgium © Switzerland 


Denmark © Luxembourg 


Independent Tour business solicited. 
Itineraries and Prices will be mailed 


1 am interested in GATEWAY TOURS to Europe. Please send me 


el} 6 <i Gain a tao ea ARR ON Ee SATE, siasoetete ne 


a SS St a BT Se a eh | 


AY CATER 


ALL EXPENSE iA ‘i 


EUROPE 


Gateway Proudly Presents for the 
Year 1951—68 Tours—-12 Series 


ACCOMMODATIONS IMPROVED e RATES GREATLY REDUCED 


29 DAYS aw LONGER ton °850™ 


Weekly Departures from April to October 
Featuring the Queen Mary and 
Queen Elizabeth 


FEATURES: 


First Class Hotels 

Rooms with private baths—practically everywhere 
Complete sightseeing including Naples and Capri 
Three Series of Tours visiting Spain 

Get-together Luncheon in London 

Plenty of Motoring 

Professional Couriers 

Preferential and Personal treatment by hotels 
Vast improvement in accommodations everywhere 
Membership from the entire United States 
GATEWAY’S own Paris office and staff 
Complimentary suitcase to all members 


Over Fifty years of successful operation 


+4 * + + + H HH H HH 


Considered the outstanding European conducted tour operator 


GATEWAY TOURS are Sponsored and Operated by 


Simmons Tours 


ONE OF AMERICA’S OLDEST AND LARGEST TOUR OPERATORS 
HERALD SQUARE BUILDING 


1350 Broadway, New York 18, N. Y. © Wlsconsin 7-0030 
Phila. Office: 1421 Land Title Bldg. ° Los Angeles Office: 606 So. Hill St. 


Local Travel Agents Protected 


Can-we have peace without appeasement? How much help vill 
Western Europe really need? What’s the latest factual informa- 


n 


tion from behind the Iron Curtain? 


Where do we go from here? Yours is the opportunity to know’ the truth behind today’s ho 7 


headlines — the facts as presented by the world’s leading military i 
and political experts. This information is yours when you read 
UNITED NATIONS WORLD, the only truly international magazine. 
This independent publication is the world’s most quoted magazine; 


\ 


an article in UNW today provides the headlines and copy for 
N tomorrow's newspapers. No wonder UNW is must reading for 
statesmen and business leaders the world over! Find out how you i‘ 


too can have this information at hand every month— 


V check the special 
offer below... 


EVERY MONTH .. . a 30-page special section feature 
takes you to a member nation of the United Nations. 
Fascinating articles reveal the art, culture, economics, 


politics and life within the borders of our overseas 


neighbors. 


United Nations ORLD Magazine 


319 East 44th St., New York 17, N. Y. 


Rush my trial subscription on the basis checked: 


] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
/ 
CO Bill me $2 for 8 issues. If not pleased with the first issue I shall notify you 
| within 2 weeks. You will cancel the bill. I shall owe you nothing. If satisfied, I 
} | shall remit the trial rate of $2. 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


(] BONUS OFFER. Enclose $2 now—for an extra issue (9 in all). Same can- 


cellation privilege with full refund guarantee. 


Our unusual trial offer to you: 8 issues for only $2 (a saving 


30%!) Read and enjoy the first issue —if you are not satisfied 
Name 


tell us—keep your copy free and owe us nothing, pay us nothir 
Addresses tans err meee ee Just fill in coupon and mail today. 


City State 


